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(‘1's NOT A CBILD,” WAS IRA'S PRACTICAL BEJOINDER ; ‘“‘ SHE'S A WOMAN.”] 


NOEL LORD ARDEN. 


—p— 


CHAPTER II. 


Homan nature keeps pretty much the same 
from generation to generation, or else the 
time-honoured proverbs of our country would 
not be as true to-day as when first heard of, 
and that very homely one, ‘‘ Marry in haste, 
repent at leisure,” seemed peculiarly appro- 
priate to Kathleen Leslie, now Mrs. Frank 
Watts, and her husband. 

Why they married they never quite knew. 
He was charmed with her pretty face and 
8reat expectations. She was smarting under 
the indifference and trifling of Viscount 
Devenish. Ambition and admiration on the 
one side, pique and love of coquetry on the 
eet Pepin these — young peo beer 

§ into matrimony, and a ain 
they made of it. " bg ~ 

Not that Mr. Watts was ever unkind to his 
Wife, or that Kathleen ever gave him cause for 
jealousy. Really, considering how little they 
had known of each other, the pair agreed 





wonderfally; but there was from the very 
first a terrible deficiency of ready-money, and 
from the second year of their married life 
they were never out of the state simply 
described as “in difficulties.” 

There are many degrees of poverty. Far be 
it from me to suggest Mrs. Watts ever went 
short of food, or was reduced to scrubbing her 
own floors; but for all that she did know, and 
bitterly too, the grinding pressure of small 
means. - The marriage made such a tumult in 
Highshire Mr. Watts resolved to remove to 
London. He had been simply a clerk when 
Miss Leslie married him; but Lord Arden 
had presented his own destined fiancée with a 
cheque for a thousand pounds as a wedding 
present, and her husband thought he could 
not better employ the money than by starting 
on his own account. He did start, and failed 
within six months; he tried again, with 
a apse the same results. After this his 
ife may be summed up as chronically spent 
in conceiving brilliant ideas, getting other 

le to launch the same, and hiding his 
iminished head when the schemes came to 
nothing, and the friends lost their money. 





Before he had been married fifteen years Mr. 
Watts had launched twenty companies, none 
of which were successful except two, and of 
his shares in those two the luckless man had 
disposed at a very low figure before the tide 
turned and success was assured. 

He was not a bad man; he was a kind 
father, and an admiring husband. He 
possessed an unlimited faith, and a boundless 
imagination. Could he only have shared the 
first quality with his creditors and paid his 
debts, with the second he would have pros- 
pered amazingly. 

The Watts’s lived in Clyde-street, a narrow 
and somewhat dreary thoroughfare, not far 
from Kennington Park. It might be more 
correct to describe the family as staying for a 
little while in Clyde-street. In fact, they 
never lived anywhere long, and Nina, their 
eldest girl, at eighteen could never recollect 
two Christmas days spent in the same house. 

The August which was so bright and 
beautifal at Milby, with ite golden sunshine 
lighting up the ruins of the old Abbey, and 
tinging with brightness the restless waters of 
the great North Sea, was a very different 
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thirg in Clyde-street, Summer was not an 
unmixed boon in that charming locality. 
The children could be. turned out into the 
streets, and the coals lasted longer. fo far 


80 good; but then the sunshine’ showed uo ai! J 


the defects in the faded furniture and shabby 
dresses; the hot weather made the younger 
children fractions, and their mother languid, 
It was bard to be content with knowing it was 
summer only because the paving stones were 
hot and vegetables cheap, specially for one 
who had spent her youth in lovely Highshire, 
with its fragrant gardens and leafy woods, 

She had had her saddle horge, ber pony 
carriage and her own maid@when she lived 
with her guardian, Lord Arden. True she.owed 
all to his generosity, since ahajwas the orphan 
of a needy officer, who scld just before he 






died, so that his child had no.claim on. Sha 


service; but Kathleen was 
forget this part of the a 
the daughter of the grend 
different her youth had 














ga dudith,so that Nina was the, 
of ha ve.bragches of an age to 
wu a . t * 2 


4 herself, 
“Taos =~ pee 


Nina. 


sit mending niornin, 
you do, pyres = rl thet 
can’t get on.”’ 

“He would if he @oald,’’.sai 
“and he is alway hopefal, 
thinking sometimes we wert 
in the wilderness !'’ 













years 





mother ; ‘‘ to live on manna, What an 
“But their clothes. never wore, out 





Nina, with emphasis; ‘'and gs they in pee Oe, to 

tents they couldn't have had #9, pay tent andy oeibi to 

taxes. The tax collector wa@-here again _ ~ - ¥ int-blank 

afternoon, aud really did got Know how to esa Ore Watts 3 
get rid of him.” re eee Peeing th edish ge 


** Yon should have asked him to call again,” 

‘- Bas I have done that so often, mother. I 
said father wasn’t quite ready.” 

Mrs. Watts shook her head impatiently. 

‘*And he never will be, either,’ she re- 
turned, hopefully. ‘ Nina, we shall never be 
better off unless you girle marry well! Don't 
be, taken by a handsome face. . Wait till you 
see Some one with a good substantial income, 
There's nothing like money! ”’ 

‘* T would rather have love, I think, mother,”’ 

Mra. Watts threw up her hands. 

* Nina, if you presume to fall in love with a 
pauper I'll never speak to you again |” 

The girl langhed merrily. 

** Mother, dear, there is not the least fear of 
my falliag in, love ‘with anyons; only I 


shouldn’t care to marry jast beqause, the man 


was well off.” 

‘Well, you need not excite youraslf,”’ re- 
plied. Kathieen,. sharply; “‘ you don’t stand 
maueh chance of .meeting: any.one well off. 


Besidés, who-would-loak.at you when: Judith: 


was by ?’’ 


‘‘SNo.one,”, confessed... Nina, without . the 
slighteat sign. of jeslousy. ‘Yon -had better 
fix. yourshopes -en ,»dudy, another ;.she is so 
beautiful. Ldon't;thimk-anyone éould help 


loving her, and:sheris ambitions too.” 


‘‘Shé. will-be.a credit to the family,” said 
Mra, Watts proudly. ‘I expsot great things 


Nina sadly. 
some rich annt would take a pleastire in dress- 
ing prettily.” 


room that evening. She said sh 
ache. She 
|-had 
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days—very few: 
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of Judy, though. how she is to achieve these 
buried in this ditgy little house I can’t think.”’ 


‘‘ It is a pity-we have no relations,” observed 
“ Jady is just the sort of girl 


* Where is she now?” 

Gone for a walk,” 

Mrs, Watts looked up suddenly. 

‘She goes out a great deal, Nina, doesn't 


she?” 


‘“*Not more than usual; Judy says she can’t 


breathe-nuless she goes out every day.” 


A shade crossed the mother’s face. Judith 


was her favourite ohild ;,.8he thought no future 
too faix-or exalted for her darling, and yet here 
was.#t@ith at seventeen, poor, 


sha’ ’ un- 
sone with every chance of continuing 
£0 all her life, Sai 


Mrez spent an hour or twe in herown 
e 
might have said a h 
, from a.cupboard ~ rent 
uring over contents. 

AY voce from the old 
lost. of her ornaments had 
ago for 


nd send Jédy to. school ‘at a dis- 
rec momthe. ©: 
wai no 








Mrs. ¥ 


* 


“ tramps,” was knocked up for a ‘vhole wee 

She tried keeping herin. Judith was fairly 
obedient, and would not go out if: prohibited ; 
but the remedy was worse than the ill. She 
moped, grew tearfal and heavy-eyed, until her 
father interfered. 

**Tt is no use,*Katy,” he said to his wife, 
privately ; “the child is a born gipsy, she will 
never settle down into a quiet, hote-loving 
girl like Nina. You must let her“have her 
own way; or she will fret herself ill.” 

“ But, Frank, what is to be the end of it? 
Judith can’t spéndher life‘in shop-gazing,” 

Mr. Watts was not a clever mah, but his 
reply showed wonderfal insight into human 
nature, 


‘“ Tf we wete rich people, Katy, and Jadith. 


could go to, balls and parties, she wouldn’t 
want to prowl about. The fact is, the poor 
child is a born pleasure seeker, She can't live 


withont excitement, and go she takes the 
lonly sight-seeing that can be had'for nothing.” 
Bnd Mrs. Watts was;not satisfied. , Three, 


months at school, she thought, might convince 
Judy. of. the: error o her ways, Besides—, 


poor.Kathleen, belie 


he ling, irresistible 
—of. course, she. ost take Teonds. hee 


int visit, at. |; 


which would:Jéead to many, a pled 


their homes... Three months at school seemed 
| to the poor mother not only reformation for 
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;, | occurred to her now if they would fet reed it 7 

“| thing worth having sh@ had better dispose of 
.them now, 
8. / tance for 






wire. woman, } 
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\ the child's vagrant habits, but an introduction 
into good society, 


The baubles which weré to confer these 


boons upon Judith seemed miserably inade- 
quate tothe parpee. 

ring the Earl of Arden had given her when she 
left school ; a bracelet of solid gold, his present 
on her last birthday at the 
necklace brought her by his son from foreign 
lands, and a locket of thick Iudian gold sent 
by Lady Nora Devenish from her Eastern 
home, 


A half-hoop diamond 


} & cameo 


Kathleen looked at her treasures regretfully, 


Each one was dear to her from past associa. 


tions. Over. and. over again. she had been 
tempted to part with them, and each time had 
postponed the sacrifice; but if only they would 
realize to carry. out her plans for 


Judith she was quite-ready for them to go. 
, atill, there were tears in her eyes as che 


carefally-nto a little cardboard 
‘or transportation to some respec. 


-fihe'felt.as if she oouldnot.go back to the 
aallaseede clone Wane &a; and s0, 
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nk wal was <Heiwanted me 


felony. 
i ‘their course, atid if Alan 


“ 


> amas Fea marriag® boldly. I 
have turned out better 


that honesty is the best 
@id-not get. mach good 
‘these, si-wonder why I 


ve 


never a them all these years, and if 
; 


n really meant to marry mé? IL suppose 69. 
behaved very generously to me and Frank. 


‘Besides, they say ho never,even looked at a 


woman after he lost me. I should like to look 
at these before I burn them; it can do no harm. 
Alan is dead himself now, and who would ever 
guess ?.”’ : 

She looked at the two letters.. Comparing 
the date on the post-marks carefully, she s¢- 
leoted the earlier ; tore open the envelope, and 
began to read. Her face;changed from iile 
curiosity to breathless interest. The second 
letter followed. Mrs. Watts's eyes flashed. 
She was not a bad woman; but she was & 
mother, and she felt, as she read those letters, 
her children had been ‘for years defrauded of 
their rights. 

“ Three hundred thousand pounds!” she 
muttered. “That's what the personalty came 
to, and it wonld all have been mine if Alan 
refused to marry me. It was no question of. 
refusing since I had tiod myself to Frank. 
But if Alan had a wife surely that amounted 
to, his. refasing. We t to haye gone 
halyes, Stay, though, which matried first ? 
She carefully referred to the ‘first letter. 
“We did, worse luck! Oh! why couldn't we 
have waited eight days longer! Well, theres 
an.end of that. I can never, put in a claim 
formy. guardian’s legacy ; buf, this letter msy 
be of useto me, I mustthink!” 

Mr. Watts waa surprised at his wife's cheet- 
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ful face that evening at supper. Nina thought 
she had rarely seen her mother 0 bright. 

«“ Your headache is better, mamma !”’ 

“Tt nas quite gone, dear. Where is 
Judith ?”” 

“Gone to bed, tired ont!’ replied Nina. 
“Did you want her ?’’ 

Mrs.. Watts shook her head. She hurried 
her eldest girl to bed with unusual conside- 
ration for her fatigue,and turned to her hus- 
band. 

“ Frank,:I want.to talk to you seriously !|"’ 
“ My dear Katy! if it's the taxes——” 

“It isn’t!” interrupted his wife. ‘It is 
something far more important. Do you re- 
member three years ago coming home and 
telling me that Alan was dead,” 

“ Perfectly; Lord Arden!” Mr. Watts 
never permitted himssif to speak familiarly 
of his wife's friends: He was a man witha 
respect forrank. ‘ And three years last June 
Iremember hoping at the time he had left you 
a trifle in. his will; but I suppose he did not 
get over the old disappointment. He was 
quite a young man —only forty-three.” 

“I want you to tell me all about the will. 
You know you paid a shilling at Somerset 
House on purpose to read it?” 

“Oh! yes. Iam rather fond of reading 
wills, I remember Lord Arden's perfectly. 
Everything went to his nephew.’’ 

“ The entailed property ?” 

“ Everything! Lady Nora resigned any 
claims she might have had in favour of her 
son; otherwise, I suppose the estates would 
have been hers, and the title his. Asit isthe 
young man takes everything.” 

“ Everything!” 

“ A hundred thousand pounds was left to 
him by name, and the plate and furnitare. 
Lord Arden spent all his father’s savings in 
freeing the estate. It’s perfectly unencum- 
bered now. Apart from his legacy the new 
Earl has Arden Court, a house in Belgravia, 
and twenty thousand a year. At the time 
I thought the will strangely worded, the 
legacy being left by name to ‘Noel Devenish, 
only son of ‘my sister Nora and her husband, 
my first cousin, John Devenish.’ And the 
estates not being so much as mentioned he, I 
suppose, the late Earl, went in for brevity ; 
and since they were obliged to go to his nephew 
by law he didn’t think it necessary to say so. 
Bat why you should suddenly take such 
® curiosity about the thing I can’t 
imagine?” 

“T want to know a little more. What are 
they doing now, Lady Nora and her son ?” 

“ Living at Arden Court; at least, she is. 
\sto Lord Arden ‘he’s always roving; seems 
0 a " great a love of it as cur Judy.” 

‘Kate! I know you have something in 
eo ae I wish you would tell me what 
itis?” 

“ Jady is very pretty, Frank!” 

‘‘ She’s the beauty of the family |” avowed 
the father, ‘*But give me my little Nina!" 
."No one would look at Nima beside her 
sister. Listen, Frank, I mean Jadith to be 
the Countess: of Arden, and mistress of the 
Court, and it’s twenty thousand a year !’” 

a. My dear!" said Frank Watts, simply, 

‘ you're a wonderfal woman. I always said 
. _< I don’t think even you can manage 

‘We shali see.” 

“You know the Earl is the greatest 
catch of the day; six and.twenty, bandsome, 
fascinating, and distingnished-looking. I 
pero — meeting once where he was to 

» an 
desman can tell you I came away 

“ You never-said a word about it,” 

The a promoter of companies 
Put one hand-on his wife's. He was man of 
a failures, but his heart was in the right 


F “ My dear ‘girl, I: did~xiot like +6. -I can’t 
Orgel, -yourknow,/Katy, that ‘but for ‘me you 
Might havebeem a benritess,” 

A pang of remorse smote ker. How often 


in their poverty she had forgotten his devoted 


appreciated her husband's constancy. 


want Jadith to be Lady Arden.” 

** But how are you going to manage it?” 

‘*T don’t know; but I shall try.” 

She went out alone the next day, much to 
the amazement of her family. 

Mrs, Watts had no specific ailment, but 
she was not a strong woman, She looked 
very youthfal still for her age, in spite cf 
her trouble; but then, ever since Nina was ten 
years old, she had contrived to shift on to her 
own willing shoulders many a burden that 
should have been carried by her mother. 
Mrs. Waits and Judith were the molochs of 
the family, to which the rest sacrificed them- 
* selves, not that mother and daughter meant 
to be selfish, but they bad been so long ac- 
customed to be the first consideration that 
i they grew to think it a matter of course, 
| Nina was housekeeper and kept the purse, 
! and to her Mrs. Watts applied usually for 
money when she went shopping, but on this 
occasion she smilingly ref@sed to intrude on 
the family funds. 

**You had better not wait dinner for me, 
Nina; I may be detained some time.”’ 

Nina opened her eyes. The gipsy and her 
father were the only ones ever absent from 
the one o’clock meal. 

“Don’t tire yourself, mamma, it is very 
hot. Can’t I go for you?”’ 

Mrs. Watts shook her head, and went out 
to avoid further questions, : 


A very few moments, and the book was 


love, and cast regretful thoughts towards! opened at the date. She knew the late Lord 
Lord Arden’s wealth, Well now she knew! Arden’s writing too well not to understand 
that it Frank had never come across her path! that the signature ‘‘ Alan John” was his, ant 
she would not have been Lady Arden, and she! she wondered a little pityingly whether tho 


{‘*Margaret Helen Disney,’ who wrote her 


“I never wanted to marry Alan, but I do‘ name in such clear, flowing characters, wa3 
| ever conscious of her lover's true rank. 


“TI mind that wedding well,” said the o'd 
clerk, dropping his stony face, and becoming 
garrulous as an old woman, ‘She was the 
bonniest bride I ever saw, poor thing, poor 
thing !”’ 

“Was it a stolen marriage, that you pity 
her?” 

‘**T should say sc. There were no friends, I 
and my daughter were the witnesses, and she 
worea plain black dress. I mind it well. 1 
thought at the time it ‘ld bring her bad luck, 
and sure enough it did.” 

‘‘ Then you saw her afterwards?” 

The old clerk looked at Mra. Watts cau- 
tiously. 

‘“‘ Be you a friend of hers?” 

‘*T am very much interested in her.” 

‘‘Then maybe you can tell me what be- 
come of the baby ?”’ 

Kathleen started, 

“The baby. Oh, it died.” 

‘That was the last time I saw her. 'Twas 
not a year after the wedding, a lady in widow’s 
weeds brought in a little girl one afternoon to 
be christened. You might have knocked me 
down with a fewher, ma’am, I was that 
shocked. ‘And so you've Jost your good gentle- 
man,’ I said, and ehe began toery, poor thing. 
I thovght then she didn't look long for this 
world. And so the baby’s gone too? Well, 
better so than she should be left alone in the 





Her first errand was to a large jeweller’s in 


received more than one 


of genuine quality, but she had come by them | 
honestly. 


the driver the order to drive to Cheapside. 


she had dismissed her cab, and stood on the | 


daunted by a trifle. 

Entering a confectioner's she ordered a bath | 
bun and a glassof milk, It was early stiil, 
so the great stream of refreshment-seekers 
had not begnn, and the attendant wag quite 
willing to answer a few questions for the 
pleasantly-spoken lady, more specially as the 
church she seemed so apxions to visit was 
well-known to her, being ‘‘only round the 
corner.”’ 

“And as they have service this morning at 
eleven, if ycu stepped round now there'd be no 
doubt of your seeing all over thé church, 
ma'am, if so bé you wished it.” 

Only a half dozen worshippers were turning | 
to leave the old grey church as Kathleen 
entered. She went at once towards an old 
man whose bunch of keys and long black 
gown seemed to mark him as an official. He 
listened to her request without changing a | 
feature. 

“Certainly, ma'am; step this way! Lady 
to searcli the register for the year 1863, sir,” 
he said to the curate, as they went into the 
vestry.’. The-latter merely inclined his head, 
and left the clerk to attend to the unwonted 
applicant. 

‘*You*know the month, ma'am?’ asked 
the old man. 








“September,” réturned Kathleen; ‘ the 
fourteenth ’, 





the Kennington-road. The proprietor had | 
previons visit from| papers in her purse. One was a —- of the 


her, and knew that the slight and still elegant- | certificate of baptism of Fenella, chil 
looking woman had “seen better days,’’ and. John and Margaret Helen, his wife. The other 
he might fearlessly purchase the treasures! recorded the marriage of the said Alan John 
she wished to sell, since not only were they / and Margaret Helen Disney. 


world, poor lamb!” 
Mrs. Watts left the church with two folded 


of Alan 


** At last,” murmured Kathleen to herself, 


jas she turned homewards, ‘I see my way to 

He was a fair-minded man, and, to do him | fortune at laat. My children shall yet have 
justice, gave Mrs. Watts an honest price for) pleasures and advantages. Noel Lord Arden 
the diamond ring which she had resolved to} shall marry Judith, and provide suitably for 
part with first. In fact, the little pile of; her family, or—tI will give him a punishment 
sovereigns seemed to be so inexhaustible to | he little dreams of. He has no more right to 
poor Kathleen, that she resolved to be ex-| Arden Courtthan I have. He is nothing in the 
travagant for once, and hailing a cab gave! world but a usurper, and if he does not see 
} fit to make my pretty Jady acountess, he may 
Kathleen knew nothing of the City. When: find his fraud unmasked.” 


Mrs. Watts utterly forgot thatif Lord Arden 


crowded pavement, she felt utterly lost; but ' married Judith he would still have no legal 
the wife of the promoter of companies had a | right to the inheritance of ‘ Fenella.” 
great task on hand, and she was not to be| The woman who had seen so much poverty 


longed to secure wealth for her favourite 
child. She forgot that the registers of the old 
city church were open to others beside herself, 
and that it was hardly possible she was the 
only person to remember that the late Lord 
Arden always travelled under his second 
name, 

Kathleen felt herself the sole arbiter of the 
young Earl's fate. She would throw Jadith 
into his society. If he fell in love with her, 
well and good ; if not, it might be necessary to 
give him a little hint of the secret in her 
mother’s possession. 

“He has been brought up to riches. He 
would hardly like to go back to poverty, “ re- 
flected Mrs. Watts. ‘No. I think I may 
regard Judy as provided for ; and now I'll go 
home and open the campaign by writing to 
Lady Nora.” 





CHAPTER III. 


Tre had passed very tranquilly at Arden 
Court since Noel came into his inheritance. 
Never a handeomer man; nor a more popular 
one, thanthe young Earl. He was the pride 
of his mother’s heart. All the tenantry re- 
spected him, and the villagers loved him, for, 
simple folk, they clung with almost feudal 
yeneration to the family who had lived among 
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them so long, and Noel was doubly a Devenish 
since his parents came from the grand old 
stock. 

He was far more popular than his uncle. 
He had less pride, or perhaps he showed it 
less, and he went more into society. He 
carried his honcurs royally, and spent money 
with a lavish hand ; in fact, even for a noble- 
nan he was inclined to extravagance. He 
nad no reckless habits or dissipated tastes ; but 
his mother often wondered how he would have 
managed to keep his expenses within the very 
limited income that came to him from his 
father. 

‘Why trouble with such conjectures?” 
langhed Noel. ‘I could have done it if I had 
had to. Only,” and his eye rested fondly on 
Arden Park and its broad acres, ‘‘I am very 
glad the lines have fallen out differently.” 

Lady Nora smiled, but there wasa tinge of 
gravity in her smile. 

‘‘Don’t you think you spend too much 
money, Noel ?” 

** I don’t spend nearly all my income. Oh! 
I see; youare thinking of my uncle’s legacy. 
I-did run through that rather quickly ; but one 
can't travel for nothing. And then I burnt 
my fingers terribly with some shares.” 

** Then it isall gone?” 

“TIT won't say that; but, certainly, the rem- 
nant is very small—a mere trifle !” 

“‘T always thought you would settle that 
money upon your wife, Noel?” 

“ Only I have never thought of marrying. 
Honestly, mother, I never yet met the woman 
I should care to make my wife.” 

** And you are six-and-twenty ! ”’ 

‘* Time enough yet!’ smiled Lord Arden. 
“Mother ! I do bajieve you are as anxious for 
a daughter-in-law’ as most matrons are to 
avoid them.” 

‘‘ I¢ is not so much that, as——” 

‘* Well, you had better confess what terrible 
fears afflict you on my account. Seriously, 
madre, I know you have something in your 
head.” 

“Oh! Noel. Don’t you know that the 
Ardens are nearly always unlucky in their 
marriages ? Of course,there are exceptions, 
I was perfectly happy; but the superstition 
has held good for hundredsof years. And you 
are all I have.” 

‘* $0 you want me to begin to be unlucky at 
once? Oh! mother.” 

“No! but I wanttosee you suitably mar. 
ried, so that I may fee] you are safe from all 
heartless fortune-seekers.” 

Noel closed his eyes lazily. 

** In point of fact you want me to be effi- 
ciently protected from all false syrens by a 
guardian angel with a legal claim to me.” 

“ You put it so strangely! ” 

“ Never mind. I know what you mean; 
but you see, mother, I have an old-fashioned 
idea that I should like to marry for love, and 
I have never yet happened to experience the 
passion.” 

‘“* And you mean to go to Scotland for the 
shooting ?"’ resamed Lady Nora, changing the 
subject, astately. 

"Why, yes! I think so. 
lonely, shall you ?” 

“Tf [ am I can invite some one to stop with 
me. Lord Brabourne hasn’t any sisters, I 
suppose ?”” 

** None!’’ replied Noel. ‘“ He is like myself, 

an only son ; and the source of nearly as much 
trouble to his mother as I am to you.” 
_ It was quite a fortnight since Mrs. Watts’s 
journey to Cheapside ; but her projected letter 
had not reached the Court when Lord Arden 
said a to his mother and started for 
London, where he was to meet his friend, and 
travel in his company to the north. 

Lord Brabourne and Noel were much at- 
tached. They had been schoolfellows, and, 
later on, Oxford chums. Both were rich, 
young, and unfettered ; but there the resem- 
blanoe ended. Noel had rare abillties, keen 
intellect, and talent, while Ira had never 
hed the slightest taste for learning. He had 
a good deal of plain, common sense, could 


You won't be 





give an opinion on any practical subject; bat 
he did not understand one-half of the things 
which were indispensable occupations to 
Noel. He loved hunting and outdoor 
sports, and was, in fact, as good-tempered, 
simple-hearted, young giant as could have 
been found in England. 

“T’va made an engagement for you,” he 
began, when they were fairly started. “I 
hope you won't mind, but I promised my 
cousin we'd break our journey and spend a 
~—_ of nights at Foxgrove Court. Nan is 
such a hospitable little soul she seemed to 
think it positively wicked we should pass 
within five miles without inspecting her 
household gods.” 

Noel laughed. 

‘*I shall be delighted. Mrs. Dane is a great 
posi ang 4 of mine. She is so intensely 

uine.’ 

‘**Oh, Nan is an honest little beggar,’ said 
Lord Brabourne, who by dint of having 
taught the young lady to ride, and been 
generally tyrannized over by her ever since she 
had been two years old, spoke of her without 
the slightest ceremony. ‘“ Really it was a 
great pity she ever married!” 

‘““Why? Surely the fellow's good to ker?” 

‘* Dane! he worships the ground she walks 
on; but the Abbey is fearfully dull without 
her when we have no friends. The mater 
and I go to sleep after dinner in two large 
arm-chairs—we do, indeed! " 

‘Then I’m sure it’s your fault.”’ 

Brabourne yawned. 

‘*Well, we never did when Nan was at 
home, and what she cou/d see in that grave 
bookworm of a man I can’t imagine. Why, 
he nevér touched a gun in his life, and as to 
driving, if they go out without a coachman 
she'll have to take the reins herself, for he’d 
have - into the nearest ditch in next to no 
time!” 


“ Still, driving and hunting are not the only 
things to consider! ” 

‘* Nan used to think them so.” 

Noel smiled. 

**T own I can’t fancy her a married lady.” 

‘‘She’s only eighteen. I told my mother 
she ought to shut her up in her room and 
feed her on bread and water till she knew 
better !” 

“Bat I thought it was such a suitable 
match ?” 

‘“‘The man’s a gentleman, and comes of a 
very old family. He’s heaps of money, and 
is devoted to her; in fact, I believe he’s a most 
praiseworthy character. Bat that’s not the 
point. Nan was a mere baby, and ought not 
to have been allowed to marry anyone!” 

Noel ‘inquired when they should reach Mrs. 
Dane’s house, and was told it was an hour’s 
drive from the station, where they were due at 
eight o’clock. 

‘Tt’ll be pitch dark, but the moon rises 
early, so we shan’t fare badly, and of course 
they’ll send to meet us. I hope,’’ and Lord 
Brabourne frowned at the bare idea, ‘‘ Dane 
won’t come himself and wish to drive.” 

Bat the stylish dog-cart which awaited the 
friends at the railway station was in the 
charge of a very dashing-looking groom, who 
delivered a message to the effect his master 
was detained at home by a bad cold. 

“Just like him,” said Brabourne, in a 
whisper to Noel, “That man always has a 
cold in his head. I wonder if it's a proof of 
being domesticated! Somehow, good house- 
keeping fellows always seem to go in for that 
sort of thing!” 

‘‘Mind your driving,”’ retorted Noel, as the 
mare gave evident signs of shying. 

Brabourne turned to the groom. 

‘‘ It’s something on the path—a dark bundle, 
I think. Just get down, and see what it is?” 

But the man’s cry of dismay made Arden 
spring oat after him, 

Lord Brabourne reined in the excited mare, 
speaking soothingly to her. If there was one 
being he understood better than his friends it 
was managing horses. ‘' Here beauty, hie!” 
and so on, until, the mare having recovered 





her normal chlm, he had time te remember 


the cause of her disturbance. 
‘* Well, what is it? Here, be quick, Arden, 
I can't keep the mare standing all night |” 


“Hush!” said Noel, in a strange, awed 
voice, ‘‘ it’s a child!” 

Lord Brabourne forgot the mare; he threw 
~ reins to the groom and ran to his friend's 
Bi 


There, sure enough, lay a slight, black. 
robed figure. The moonlight fell on a white, 
thin face, framed by masses of golden hair; 
the eyes were closed, their long lashes resting 
on the delicate cheek. Noel Lord Arden 
knelt on the ground, chafing one of the ice. 
cold hands in his. 

“It’s not a child,”-was -Ira’s practical 
rejoinder ; ‘she’s a woman. Make her drink 
some of thie.” 

He handed Noel his pocket-flask, and the 
young Earl poured a few drops between the 


“tightly-clenched teeth. The effect was im. 


mediate ; the ome blue eyes opened suddenly, 
and fixed themselves on Noel with a strangely 
wistful expression. 

‘What has happened? Where amI?” 

“I think you must have fainted from 
fatigue. This is the road to Foxgrove.” 

“Ah! I remember now. I missed the 
train.” 

Brabourne interposed. 

“* Where do you live?” 

The girl—she was little more than a child— 
turned towards him at the question, but she 
changed its wording in her answer. 

“Tam going to live in London. I lost the 
train, and I was walking to Fox: to catch 
the express from there. Oh! why do yon let 
me stay talking here! I may be too late.” 

“Tt has been gone more than an_honr,” 
replied Lord Brabourne; ‘‘ but——” 

The sentence was never finished, for with 
one bitter cry the girl fell at his feet. 

“You have killed her!” said Noel, sharply. 

“‘It was far better to tell her the truth 
than to let her tradge to Foxgrove and find 
the train gone. What on earth are we to do 
with her?” 

In fact, it was @ problem hard to solve. It 
was almost nineo’clock on a September night. 
Both of the young men were strangers in the 
neighbourhood. What could they do with 
this poor child thrown on their compassion ? 
There was no inn, the groom informed them, 
for seven miles. He had never seen the young 
lady, (he used the title of his own accord), 
and could not imagine where she lived. He 
knew of no house in the neighbourhood where 
she could find shelter for the night. Cottagers 
were suspicious, and had a dread of illness. 
Yet it seemed cruel to leave her there, Tae 
nights were cold and bleak; she might be dead 
by morning! 

(To be continued.) 








Bie Boors——In the German army the 
Fatherland kindly provides very roomy boots 
for its warriors. There is a very serious in- 
convenience, however, attending the dispro- 
portion between the size of boots and feet. In 
very soft, tenacious ground the boots are left 
sticking, while the man goes on casting an 
affectionate farewell look behind him, but halt 
he cannot. When the Eighteenth Army 
Corps, two years ago, defiled before the 
Emperor at Strasburg across a stubble field, 
which rain had rendered very sticky and 
muddy, the boots of the infantry were pulled 
off by hundreds, so that a fatigue party had 
to pobre: off, amid great mnie, to — 
up the roperty. Thisis no exaggeration, 
ba in military history the occasion is still 
known as the “‘boot parade.” Three or four 
years ago at the Review near Berlin we saw 
Seneene of aa suffering y og 

wrung their feet. This is a very z 
tant matter, and would tell seriously a 
campaign, 
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DRIVEN TO WRONG. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
‘' WHEN I MARRY, IT WILL BE FOR LOVE ALONE,” 


Cartan Hiiwovusz belonged toa Light In- 
fantry regiment, and proved himeelf worthy 
of it, for he reached the station in time to 
catch his train, see the luggage, which he had 
sent there early in the morning, safely in the 
van, kiss his sister Marion, who had come 
down to see him off, and take his seat ere the 
steam demon started with shriek and scream, 
smoke and vapour, to carry him, laden with 
the girl’s loving messages, to that dear mother 
who was 80 anxiously awaiting his arrival ; or 
at any rate, one stage of his journey towards 
her; and in due course of time he was held in 
her thin, frail arms, and clasped to the 
heart which had ever beaten with such un. 
swerving truth to all. 

Her strong and powerful son had all his 
work cut out to keep back the tears which 
dimmed his eyes, as he saw how near Heaven 
she was ; but he drove back his grief, lest he 
should distress her, and the happiness of see- 
ing him so revived her, that for a while a 
hope was almost felt of her ultimate recovery. 

Cecil had meant to return to Market Gien- 
ton to Elsie, to try and persuade her to become 
his wife, but even the suggestion of his leaving 
her, made his mother so weak and nervous, 
that he dared not go away. 

He wrote of this trouble to Elsie, and she 
bade him stay, even thongh her own heart was 
aching for the eight of him, and for a touch 
of his strong hand. 

She well knew howlittle of joy the invalid had 
in her life, and what a tower of strength Cecil 
must be to her, as indeed he was. His very 
strength and power made bim doubly gentle, 
and he devoted himeelf to nursing her, leaving 


_ all other occupations and amusements, so that 


he might give her the whole of his time. 

Rose D'Arcy, his parents’ ward, was a 
bright, excitable girl—sensitive and affection- 
ate to a degree; and between herself and 
Nellie a stroag friendship had sprung up. 

In appearance Rose was decidedly attrac. 
tive, with a lively and ingenuous manner, 
which was undoubtedly taking, although thore 
who did not like her, spoke of it as “flighty.” 

She was a girl of untrained impulses, accas- 
tomed to be obeyed implicitly by the native 
servants with whom she had been surrounded 
since her birth. 

Her mother, thongh a serious girl in youth, 
after her marriage became a woman of fashion 
in India, and it was not until she was left a 
widow, that she thought of ber daughter's 
future, and desired that she should lead a 
better sort of life, than she herself had done; 
and in her last hours she turned to her old 
girlhood's friend and school companion, who 
kad been her best influencer in those by-gone 
days, and she thought that in the quiet 
country rectory which was her home her 
child would be safe, and, -moreover, she had 
met Cecil, and the idea arose in her mind 
that he might take a fancy to her daughter, 
and would make her a good, kind, unworldly 
husband. 

This she wrote to her friend, and having 
begged her and Mr. Hilhonse to accept the 
trust she had repoged in them, she died, leav- 
ing directions for Rose to be sent home under 
proper escort to England. 

A widow lady and her son, who were going, 
not only to Eogland, but to Market Glenton, 
took charge of her; and with Mr. and Mrs. 
Travers the girl travelled, until she received 
instructions from Mrs. Hilhouse to come on 
- Sentame, instead of proceeding to the Mid- 

ands, 

Mrs. Travers and her son upon this decided 
to accompany her to the end of her journey, 
‘and were invited to remain a few days with 
them; and doring those days Laurence 
Travers and Nellie both found out not only 
that they had hearts, but that those hearts 


were living, heating members, with a strange 
tendency to entwine, and to become mixed. 

Mrs. Travers saw their condition with a 
smile not yet having forgotten the days when 
her own love was new. But Mr. and Mrs. 
Hilhouse were innocent, and ignorant of how 
matters stood. 

Young Travers had been promised a clerk- 
ship in Mr. Slowcombe’s bank, through a 
mutual friend; and beyond this, he had no 
prospects whatever. 

His mother was the widow of an officer, 
and had nothing but her pension, which would 
die with her. She was a kind-hearted woman ; 
had never known riches herself, and did not 
deem them necessary to happiness, for her 
young husband had died before the disappoint- 
ments of life had in any measure soured the 
joy he felt in her love. 

Now, all she desired was to see her son 
settled in life and happy ; and the prospects of 
his some day marrying the parson’s daughter, 
in the very parish where his own duty was to 
lie, seemed a very bright one, nor did she 
dream of disappointment for her son, knowing 
him to be handsome, honourable, and upright, 
and a gentleman born and bred. She did not 
suppose it possible that any one could object 
to a union with him. 

As to Nellie herself, she knew well what her 
father would say to the idea of her marrying 
&@ poor man; bat love never did conduce to 
pradence, and she cast all thoughts of fature 
misery to the winds, living in her present joy, 
and was ecstatically happy. 

Rose, who had grown to look upon Laurence 
Travers in the light of a big brother, was her 
only confidante and helper, and this love affuir 
was naturally a bord of union between the 
girls; and Nellie's desire was in accord with 
that of Rose's dead mother. 

She wanted her and her brother Cecil to 
care for one another, and was vastly dis- 
appointed to fiad that he seemed to have bat 
one thonght, his mother; and to devote him- 
self exclasively to her. 

Cecil treated Rose asa child. Her seven- 
teen snmmers gave her smuil importance in 
bis eyes, and as to her coming fortune, he 
never gave it a single thought. He considered 
her a nice, brizht, somewhat wilful girl, was 
glad that Nellie had her for a friend, and 
troubled himself no farther about ber. 

Great, th-refore, was his surprise, when, some 
two months after his arrival 4t Mentone, Mr. 
Hilhonse, having seen that the door was 
tightly closed, seated himself before bim, with 
an unusally smiling face. 

* Cecil.”’ he said, *‘ you have always been, 
as TI thiok you must be aware, my avourite 
child, and I am pleased that you h.ve elected 
to remain with us of late, very. Your presence 
has cheered your mother, and has been a com- 
fort to me too. And I am glad to see that 

oor intimacy with Rose advances steadily, 
in fact, it is about that young lady that I wish 
to speak to you. Iam pleased that yon like 
her ; it makes it easier for me to speak of her 
mother’s wishes, and of your mother’s and 
mine. Rose will be far better off than she is 
awure, and she is to be kept in iguorance of 
the real state of her affairs till she is of age; 
nor can she marry without our sanction dar- 
ing her minority. She will therefore live a 
very retired life in our family, for she present. 
She is a charming girl, and you will not fiud 
anyone more suited to be your wife, I am 
sure. Tnis fact I hope you already »sppreciate; 
and I shall be glad that an engagement should 
bbe entered into between you and her. You 
will have our most cordiul consent, my boy, 
whenever you like to ask the young lady.” 

‘You are very kind, I am sure, father,’’ 
laughed Cecil, ‘‘and truly considerate; bat 
I shall not put your good-will to the test in 
this matter. as I have never had a single 
thought of Miss Rose in any other light than 
as a friend of Nell's; and, personally, I take 
bat little interest in her. She is a nice girl 
enough, but not one J should choose for a 
wife.”’ 





* Well! Iam sure I don’t know what you 





would have!” retorted Mr. Hiihouse, im. 
patiently. ‘Rose has youth, beanty, and 
riches, what more could any man expect?” 

‘¢ TI must confess, father, that when I marry, 
there is one thing more I should consider ab- 
solately needfal.” 

‘* And that is?” 

* Love!” 

* Oh! that isa matter of course, withert 
any romantic dwelling upon the subject,’’ re- 
turned the Rector, indifferently. ‘* When 
people marry they become attached to each 
other. ‘Their interests are one, and draw 
them togetber.” 

‘*T shonld want more than that, father ; 
and, besides, Miss D’Arcy cares as little for 
me as I do for her.” 

** Leave that to me, Cecil, and I will settle 
it,” he said, eagerly. 

‘* Thank you, no, father! Whatever else I 
might be induced to give up to you, the choice 
of a wife I should certainly retain in my own 
hands,” replied the Captain, firmly. 

‘‘ITam disappointed in you, Cecil. I made 
sure you would follow out my wishes. I hope 
you have no entanglement in India, which 
has made you throw over such a brilliant op- 
portunity.” 

‘I have no entanglement in India or elsa- 
where,” answered the son, gravely. 

‘Then I shall sfill hope,” said Mr. Hil- 
house. “If you care for no one else, Rose 
will win you yet.” 

“IT never said I did not care for anyone, 
father. I love one woman in the world very 
much.” 

** And have told ber 80?” 

‘No, not yet.’ 

“ And who is the object of your choice?” 
inqnired the Rector, with his keen eyes fix-d 
upon his son. 

‘“* When she consents to be my wife, and I 
have her permiesion to tell you, I will do so, 
pater, but I cannot at present.” 

‘‘Oh, itis a secret,is it? Bat suppose 
your mother is in it?” J 

“She may be instinotively,” replied Cecil, 
with asmile, ‘“ Bat 1 have told her nothing 
definite.” 

‘“‘ By -the- bye,” continued Mr. Hilhouee, 
“ how did you like Mr. Gresham? I can’t 
get you to tell me about him. Your aunt 
speaks of him in such high terms that he 
must be a wonderfully good man. She is not 
generally a lenient jadge,”’ and the Rector 
gave a grim smile. , 

“I think my aunt has improved; she is 
quite kittenish in these days, I assure you, 
father.” . 

“Your aunt kittenish! Really, my dear 
Cecil, the term is very inappropriate!” 

“Well, I may be mistaken, but is strack 
me so,” returned the Captain. ‘‘ And as to 
your locum tenens, I really could not judge 
of him much, ia an acquaintance of two days. 
Dr. King says he is a very ‘able man,’ and 
fills the church to overflowing.” £ 

It used to be empty enough in his own time 
there, and his son’s words fell unpleasantly 
upon his ears. 

‘Mary Ann informed me that he was & 
fine preacher,” he remarked, coldly ; and the 
subject was once more dropped between 
them; Cecil, ever remembering the doctor's 
caution not to make his father au courant 
with the changes going on in his parish, 
which, with his own greater breadth of feel- 
ing and knowledge, he considered imprvuve- 
mentg rather than otherwise. . 

, having lefts Mr. Hilhouse in anything 
but an amiable frame of mind, Cecil went in, 
to sit with his mother, and fouud her wish an 
anxious face. 

‘Qh! so you are in the plot, mother,” he 
remarked, leaning over her affectionately, and 
kissing the wan cheek. ‘ Did you want me to 
marry Rose, dear? Have you not long since 
guessed that my heart is not in my own 
keeping ?” 

“ All I wish for, is your happiness, my boy,” 
che whispered. her tender eyes fixed on his 
with love. ‘“ Yoar father greatly desires the 
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match, and Rose is a very sweet girl, and 
would make you a loving wife, I doubt not. 
But if youdo not-care forher in that way, I 
would not have you marry her for the world. 
Life is such a weary thing where there is not 
perfect unity and sympathy, between those 
whose years must be spent together. Indeed, I 
would have you run no risks, my Cecil.” 

**T will not, mother mine; when I marry, 
it will be for love alone, and cannot you guess 
where my choice will fall?” 

‘‘I think I can, my darling, I have always 
felt that you and some one were to each 
other ; but do not tell me, Cecil, unless you 
confide in your father too, for hemay question 
me, and I could not tell him an untruth.” 

‘* Right you are, mother dear, and you shall 
both be told ere long,’’ saying which he stooped 
and kissed her, and she lovingly returned his 
caress, 


CHAPTER XVII. 
NELL’S CONFESSION. 


Mr, Esrnezer Biieut could not stand it any 
longer, and he-wrote a private letter to Mr. 
Hilhouee, which fairly threatened to blow the 
tiles off his mental roof. 

Could he possibly credit the information he 
had received ? 

He thought not, yet hé had no sufficient 
faith in any one in the world, to be sure that 
the assertions made in this confidential com- 
munication were false; and he determined to 
return to Market Glenton, and see for himself 
what was going on there, and not aven to in- 
form his wife whither he was bound; but 
merely to tell her that bueiness compelled him 
to quit Mentone for a few days, during which 
time he begyed Cecil to remain with her, which 
he readily promised to do. 

He loved his mother dearly, and was willing 
even to sacrifice, for her sake, the pleasnre“he 
had promised himself of a lengthened stay by 
Elsie’s side. 

Now he would have.a far shorter time to 
spend at Market Glenton than he had in- 
tended ; for he had but one month of his leave 
of absence left, at the expiration of which he 
would. be obliged to rejoin his regiment at 
Gibraltar. But he smiled as he thought how 
he would persuade the woman he loved to let 
him quickly return to make her his wife, and 
to take her back with him to his new quarters, 
= he did not think Elsie would say nay to 

im. 

Mrs. Hilhouse was a little surprised at her 
husband's abrupt departure, without even in- 
forming her where he was going; but she had 
never questioned his actions ail her married 
life, and she said nothing now; and when the 
Rector was gone, the young folks did much as 
they pleased. 

Cecil was his mother’s constant companion, 
and during that time, when those two were 
virtually alone together, they looked deep into 
one another’s hearts. 

Mr. Laurence Travers and his mother were 
still lingering in Mentone, although they had 
long since ceased to be Mr. Hilhouse’s visitors ; 
but the young man was not to take up bis 
duties in the bank at Market Glenton until 
the following March, and his mother was led 
by his will ; so they were still in the neighbour- 
hood when Mr. Hilhouse thus strangely and 
mysteriously disappeared from amongst them. 
It was then that Mrs. Hilhouse learnt her 
daughter’s secret, and heard it with fear and 
trembling. 

For her own part she liked young Travers, 
and the fact that he loved her child and made 
her brighter and happier, was enough to cause 
her to. take him into her true, kind heart ; but 
she did not feel at all sure that Mr. Hilhouse 
would approve either of the intimacy or the 
attachment. 

Laurence Travars was Nellie’s shadow, 
during that brief bright time, when all was 
sunshine for them; and the fond mother hav- 

ing a presciencs of the storms to come, let 
them meet, and gather a little store of joy 
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while they could, knowing that, upon her 
=> open return, the secret would have to be 
told. 

‘‘ Nellie,” whispered her lover, with his 
arm tightly around her waist, as he 
looked down into the clear bright eyes,— 
‘Nellie, darling, what a good time we have 
had since your father vanished. Forgive me, 
little woman, for saying so, but I would rather 
bave none atall than so stern a parient as 

ours. When he comes into the room there 
is almost silence, and all fun seems to come to 
anead. How very different your mother is! 
She is a dear soul, L conld love her!"’ 

‘She is indeed, Laurence, and I-do love her 
—and pspa, well, he's eo good, we sinners 
don't understand him, and I must.confees he’s 
a regular mar-plot. 
thing in my life but he objected to it. Mrs. 
Chariton is the only person who can manage 
him.’ 

‘“‘I.so often hear of this charming widow, 
that I am quite anxious to see her. Is she so 
good that she can inflaence him ?”’ 

“Not in papa’s way,” laughed the girl; 
‘* Mrs. Charlton is every thing that is delight- 
fal; young, fascinating, rich and clever, and 
she says things to the pater which no one else 
would dare to say. It is her manner which 
enables her to do so; I can’t explain it; and 
she is good, too ; that is, she does a lot of good, 
but she always seems ashamed of the fact if 
she is caught ont at it.’’ 

“She must be original —I really long to 
make ber acquaintance.”' 

** Laurence,” said Nell, suddenly throwing 
her arms abont his neck, ‘‘don’t like. her too 
much, she is only about. your own age, and you 
might get to care for her more than for your 
own poor little Nell, who has so few attrac. 
tions to keep you to her side.’’ 

“ Have you so few, my darling? Whendid 
you look last into your mirror?’ 

‘Shall I tell the trath ? ” she asked naively. 

** Certainly.” 

‘‘ Well, it was just as you knocked at the 
door! I wanted to see if I looked one'little bit 
nice.” , 

“ And what did you think ?” 

«‘ Why, I-thought I did, just a little,” she 
confessed, with a blush. 

He caught her in his arms again, having 
held her at a small distance during the above 
catechism. 

‘‘My Lady Coquette,” he said merrily. 
‘Then, after all, you don't wonder that I 
admire you one bit I suppose ?” 

‘*T am very,very glad,” she replied, and she 
raised her hand and stroked his thick, fair 
hair with a loving gesture. r 

** And do you think I could change, Nell? 
Do you believe even the most charming of 
widows could draw me from my allegiance.” 

‘She might |!” 

‘He withdrew his arms, and tried to look at 
her sternly, but it was of no use. Nellie was 
gazing 80 contentedly into his eyes, thoroughly 
enjoying his at‘empt at anger, that he couldn’t 
keep it up. 

‘You're a little wretch | he cried, ‘and I 
have half a mind not to forgive you.” 

‘* Keep it at half, dear,” she whispered, lay- 
ing her head confidingly epon his shoulder. 
*“T’m not really afraid of Mrs. Charlton, 
Laurence, for I can trust you, and, besides, I 
can trust her.” 

“* That is better,darling,” he returned, softly. 
‘“You may trust me; for, Nellie, dear; 
nothing but death shall ever divide us.” 

‘‘But suppose my father says no!" 

‘‘We must bide our time, and you must 
cos« bim into saying yes.” 

“T couldn’t—you don’t know father.” 

“ Well, then, you must press Mrs. Charlton 
into our service.” 

‘*It would be our only chance; but I don’t 
believe even she could manage that.” 

Am I such a terrible detrimental?” hein- 
quired, with rising colour. 

“Tm afraid so,” she answered. ‘ Papa 
lets us visit Mr. Slowcombs, but his clerks 
are not atmitted within our magio circle. 


I never wanted to do af 


mt 

And I often think what an escape it is for 
them.’ Oh, you should be present at one of 
our tea-parties, to know what they are like; I 
go through them over again as nightmares!" 

** Are they so very slow!"’ 

‘Slow! They are awiul.” 

“Well, I shall not be invited, you say.” 

‘‘ Tt is a most unlikely thing to happen.” 

“* Then, Nell, if noone can gain his consent, 
we must do withont itl” 

‘I should be awfully afraid,’ she whis- 


“ What with meto take care of you?” 

‘* Yes, if we lived at Market Gle: ” 

“* Little Nell, [ could take care of my wife ; 
not even the Great Mogul, Mr. Hilhouse, 
— ne with her.” gh bh 

e clung to him as thou, is protection 
had really become a need. 
“T could never give you up, Laurence, dear,’’ 
she murmured. ‘Never, never!” 

‘** Nor L you, my darling!” he-cried, joyfally, 
“My little teaze is gone, and there spoke my 
own true Nell.” 

“And which do you like best?” she 
queried, misckievously. 

“ How can you ask? My own gentle, loving 
Nell, of course,”’ 

‘‘Buat you're rather fond of naughty Nell 
too, are you not, dear?” she asked. 

“ Why, rather,’’ he admitted. “I confess. 
I shonlda’t like you to be always the same.” 

‘- No,” she returned, demurely, ‘‘ you would 
get tired of me.” Then she added with a look 
of fear in her eyes, “Laurie, I wonder if you 
«ould! People seem: to change so strangely 

after a few years. Allthe sunshine, all the 
brightness seems gone out of their lives. Can 
you realize the faet that my father, for in- 
stance, must once upon a time have conde- 
iscended to makedove? Oh! how I should like 
to have seen him then!” and she broke into 
a merry peal of laughter; in which her lover 
joined. 

Oe Laurence, I would give anything to know 





how tomy mother. I declare 
I will ask her.” 
“ You couldn't,” heobjected. ‘ How would 


you like anyone'to aek you such a question ?” 

“Ah, but that is different. Father nerer 
could have been very romautic, it’s quite im- 
— And ‘besides, it’s so ‘long ago now. 

erhaps I shall not mind telling; twenty or 
thirty yearshence! Whatatime it seems to 
look forward to.” 

‘‘ And what a short one to look back upon. 
I wonder what we shall feel, when we have 
such a bridge of years behind us.” 

‘I should like to be able to look back upon 
such @ faultless, blameless life as that of my 
own dear mother,” said Nellie, thoughtfully ; 
“ but I should die if I were called upon to lead 
such an existence as she'has done.’ 

“Why? Is not the Reoter kind to her?” 

Kind{ of course he'is. I can hardly make 
you understand what I yn, Laurence, you 
know so little of my f . I should starve 
upon euch a.measure of love and sympathy : 
and my belief is, she has starved, that it has 
sapped her life; but I have never heard her 
complain.” 

«Your mother is a saint, and must be made 
of the same stuff as the martyrs of-old.” 

“That just describes her, Laurence! I 
can’t bear to think what will become of us al? 
when she has left us,” she added, tears gather- 
ing in her eyes. 

** Don’t think about it, darling. Surely your 
mother is better.” 

P = I¢ is the pleasure of having Cecil with her, 
which has made her seem to rally; and 1° 
wonder! Is he nota dear fellow?’’ 

“A right down sort, Nellie, dear! and 
I am sure he will stick up for us if there 
comes « tug-of-war!” u 

“ Well, we must hope for the best, Laurie. 

“And you will promise not to give mo 
u ? ” 

“I have done that; dear boy.” ; 

“ And you will {never let anyone frighten 
you into it?” 

“Never!” 
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“That is right; and. now, my pet, we- will 
go in and tryto make friends of your mother 
and Gecil.”’ 

“Oh. mother is on our side already! She 
said this morning what pleasure it gave her 
to see: me so-happy.” 

“ You are happy then, Nell?” | 

“Very, very ‘happy. Oh, if it could. only 


“Tt must last, darling, with or without 
your father’s 6ensent,” rétarned the lover. 

“Qh, Lemurence,; could you afford to marry; 
if papa ‘wouldn't help us at all? Could we 
possibly live‘on your salary?’ 

“ Well, I:don't know, little one ; ‘we would 
have a good :try-at-it, and we might club with 
my mother, perhaps.”’ 

“So we might,” she answered, brightly, 
‘Then we should have no rent to pay for; 
that weuld bedovely | "’ 

“ You’re-a good accountant, I see, datling !” 
he laughed, ‘‘and would no doubt'soon teach 
me to live upon twice'nothing a year,and teil 
me the: amount: of’ my iticome exactly. Eh, 
little woman?” 

“Perhaps 1 might, Mr. Impudence! And 
now comevand #alk to my dear old mater.” 

And the two young people ‘went into: her 
presence hand in hand. 

‘“‘ Mother, dear, we have come to confess,” 
she said, half shyly, as she -knelt by her 
mother’s side; and took the thin; white fingers 
in her disengaged' hand. 

“Oeoil, youmeedn't listen unless you like, 
but we don't:mind if you do. Mother, I have 
brought yow another son, and oh, darling! he 
wants: you to ‘love him so much! Laurence 
and I are very, very fond of each other, mam- 
sey dear, and-and—— Laurie, why don’t you 
speak?” she added, helplessly, “it’s your tarn 
now,” and she drew their hands together and 
clasped a 

* Nellieia quite right, Mrs. Hilhouse,” re- 
turned the yeung man, boldly. ‘I have gained 
your daughterts love, and she has my whole 
heart, believe’me, All we want to complete 
our happiness is to know that her parents 
and fa approve of her choice. You may 
safely trust:her'to me, Mrs Hilhouse. I will 
cherish her as my ‘own life!" he ended, with 
a loving glance-at the girl. 

“T am ‘sure-of it,” replied Nell’s mother, 
with a smile. “I like you Laurence, and feel 
that you are‘caloulated to make my dear child 


happy.” 

your sentiments,” strack in: the 
Captain, heartily. ‘Nell will -be a happy 
women :as your wife, Travers.” 

“T wish I had better prospects for m 
— sake !’’ said the young fellow, regret- 

ally. 

‘‘ Yon have love, which is far better!” re- 
plied Cscil, softly, with am earnest look in his 
handseme eyes-which told its own tale. 

“Yes; none can take that from us,” said 
Lanret ce; with mee *‘ but-we should 
both feel more ortable if Mr. Hilhouse 
had given his consent. Nell isafraid he will 
refase it.” : 

“Ah!” said thelinvalid, sadly, *' 1, too, am 
afraid hecmey,” 

And silence fell upon them all, 


iinet 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
STARTLING REVELATIONS. 


“ Mormur,” said Nell, with a look of childish 
pleasure, * what @ nice thing it is to have some 
one to love you as Laurence does me! I don’t 
think all lovers canbe as affectionateas he is, 
or there would be more happiness in the 
world.” 

“Perhaps not, dear; but people are so 
differently constituted, you know; Laurence 


may be more demonstrative than some men.” 

‘Papa, for instance,’ suggested the girl, 
looking into her mother’s face with interest. 
‘Oh! mumsey, I do 80 like to hear about love 
and offers new ; will you, likea dear old pet, 
tell me what father said to you. Did he wake 


‘by laughing 





tp and become very, very warm, and were you 
dying for him to propose; as I was for Lau- 
tence to do?” 

‘*No, child, [really was not. I was quite 
unprepared for your father’s offer. My brother 
was living in the parish where he was the 
curate, and I met him several times, but I 
did. not think about him, He was always 
grave aad reserved, and I suppose that was the 
reason. : 

“My sister.in-law was not very well, and I 
took charge of her little family, snd more than 
once he came in and found me teaching or 
amusing them, and heseemed pleased. ‘Then 
I took her class at the Sunday:school, and at- 
tended several.meetings in her place; and 
when she was better, 1 returned home to my 
parents, 

‘In one of my brother’s letters he told me 
thatMr. Hilhouse had been appointed to a 
very good living, and they were sorry he was 
going away. Soon afterwards I rec-ived an 
urgent telegram from my brother, begging me 
to return to his house at ones. So urgent was 
it that I thought hia wife had had a relapse, 
and was now zeally seriously ill; and at my 
parents’ wish I set off at once in much anxiety. 
But to my sorprise, cn my arrival I was met 
faces,.and I grew more and 
more bewildered. 

“* Why, my dear boy, you have quite 
frightened us ali!’ I-said. ‘I expected to find 
Bomeone very ill.’ 

“*Do you think we only want you when we 
are in trouble, Emma?’ he answered, merrily ; 
‘what an idea!—you have certainly not a 
yore high estimute of your attractions, my 

ear 


‘**T like to be of use, Herbert,’ I replied, 
‘and you always say I'm a good nurse.’ 

«The best a man could have, and I am 
not-the only person who has discovered the 
fact. Now do you know why I sent for you?’ 

‘** Not in the least.’ 

‘*«« And you don’t guess'who I refer to? Why, 
I thought you would be glad !’ j 

“*T'm quite in the dark, ‘Herbert,’ I 
returned. 

“* Well, then, come with me into the other 
room, and we will see if we can’t enlighten 
you,’ he laughed, then turning to his wife he 
continned. ‘What’s the betting, Leitice? 
Will it be yes or no?’ 


‘“«* Yes, if she’s a wise girl,’ she answered, | 


Smiling at me. 

‘“« And I followed my brother, wondering why 
they talked in riddles, and what it ail meant. 
However, I asked no questions, as it seemed 
I was now going to be given the key to the 
enigma, 

‘*My brother opened the door, and politely 
bowed me in, and when I turned I found 


that he had closed it, and was not following ; 
me. This surprised me very much ; but I had | 
no time to think about it, for Mr. Hilhouse | 


advanced to meet me with ontetretched hand, 
and I had never before noticed how kindly he 
smiled. 

““*It was very good of you to come, Miss 
Strickland, for of course etiquette would 
have required that I should go to you. How- 


ever, I appreciate your willingness to please | 


me, and to follow out my wishes!’ 

‘‘T looked at him in bewilderment. 

‘* * Did you'send for me, then?’ tasked, my 
eyes raised to his in wonder. ‘Lid you went 
me, Mr. Hilhouse ?’ 

““* That is juet it,’ he said. ‘I did want 
you, and Ido want you, Emma! Come and 
eit down, my dear, and let me tell you aboat 
it.’ 

‘*T obeyed in silence, my surprise in no way 
diminishing. 

“*T am appointed -rector of Market Glen- 
ton,’ he began, ‘and I am going to be 
married !’ 

“*Oh! are you?’ I replied, entering into 
his happiness. ‘Do I know the lady? I 
wish you ‘every joy, I’m sure!’ 

‘¢* You do know her,’ he retnrned, his smile 
deepening; ‘and I think ehe will make me 
happy; she is, I believe, a really good girl!’ 


‘*¢T should like to see her,’ I answered, 
more for something to say than ‘anything 
else. He glanced around the room, and his 
eyes rested upon a tall mirror over the mantel- 
piece, then he took me by the hand. ‘ Where 
am I to go?’ I asked, somewhat helplessly, 

**To see my futere wife,’ he answered, 
seeming to enjoy the joke, and led me in front 
of the looking-glass. 

«+ T__T— don't understand,’ I murmured in 
confusion. 

*“*Do younot? Well, Emma, my dear, I 
must explain it; I have ‘chosen you for my 
wife)’ 

‘** But, Mr. Hilhoose,’ I said, nervously, 
‘the idea is quite new to me, I have never 
even thought of it!’ 

‘““*That does not signify; you oan begin 
now,’ he-said. ‘IZ have thought of it for 
Some time past, and you may trast to me to 
decide for us both. When I-came here, and 
Faw what a loving little mother you made to 
your brother's children, I knew you would 
make a good wife; and when I found how 
well you managed at the schools and classes, 
I felt you would prove to be a valuable clergy- 


j man’s wife. And when a plain duty lies 


before you, my dear, I am sure you are not the 
women to pass it by, and I will promise to be 
a kind husband to you; and now what have 
you to say to me?’ 
““* Nothing, oh! indeed nothing,’ I an- 
swered, confasedly, ‘It is such a serious 
responsibility, and really I do not know 
whether I ain fitted for it!’ 
“*7 have decided that point, dear,’ he 
replied, kindly. ‘You are thoroughly fitted 
for it, and I made up my mind to win you as 
scon as I fonnd out the fact.’ 
““* Then it is scarcely for love youask me?’ 
: I rejoined, 
*** There you are wrong; but were I to love 
j you ever so well, and thought yon would not 
; aid me in my serions life duties, I should 
; put the temptation aside. A clergyman mast 
; not seek hid own pleasure, as another man 
‘might do; bué I think so well of you, Emma, 
that I believe you will do your duty both by 
me and my parish, and shed happiness around 
} jou.’ 
| “*Do you really?’ Iasked. ‘ Well, I have 
' often thought that is a life I should like 
; above all others—there must bea great fieid 
for usefulness.’ 
‘+ There is, a good clergyman’s wife can do 
far more than a curate, if she is content to 
work under the proper head—her husband !' 
“Then a solemn silence fell between us, 
Nell; until he looked up at me suddenly, 
‘ Have you decided, Emma?’ he asked, 
‘‘T had not decided. 
‘‘T had often thought the life of aclergy- 
man’s wife would suit me exacily, but now 
that it was offered to me I shrank back. 
‘‘ [had never pictured the man who was to 
be my husband, although 1 had a dim idea 
that he would be loving and gentle; and some. 
| how, kind as Mr, Hilhouse was, he was neither ; 
s0, as I said, I shrank back. He was vexed that 
I would not give him an answer there and 

| then, and said I should have a week to con- 
sider it. 

‘Then he stayed to supper, and made him- 
eclf very agreeable, and the next moraing L 
went home, and when I arrived there I foand 
that he had already written and made friends 

| of my good parents, who seemed thoroughly 
pleased at my prospects. 

‘* Well, dear, I received several letters from 
Mr. Hiihouse, urging me to take up the path 

_ of duty, combined with love. Very kind letters 
' they were, and every one was on his side, and 
' when the week was over he came to my home, 
/ and it was settled that I was to be his wife, 
and he seemed very glad.” 

‘“ Was that all?’ cried Nell, with a flash in 
her eyes. 
| ‘IToonld not expect more, darling, from a 
; man of his quiet, grave temperament. He had 

paid me the greatest compliment a man coald 
do, in desiring to unite himself to me, and in 
! considering me suitable for the responsible 
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position I was to hold; and I felt I might 
really be of use to him and his flock.” 

“So you married him/ you, who ought to 
have had such a tender helpmate. Oh! 
mother, you didn’t love him, I am sure you 
did not.” 

‘I was never so impetuons as you are, my 
wild young colt! and I was very fond of him 
indeed; and Nell, he has kept his word, and 
has ever been a kiad and faithfal husband to 
me. Remember that, my dear, when you are 
inclined to judge your father. I have told 
you of his love-making, Nell, that you may 
comprehend how impossible it would be for 
him to enter into your warm feelings, little 
woman, and not to be disappointed at what 
you will doubtless deem his coldness, and want 
of sympathy.” 

‘Tt is coldness, mother,” retorted Nell. 

“IT don’t know; it is his nature, and he 
cannot alter it. And perhaps, after all, it is 
wiser and betier not to set too much value 
upon earthly affections. It saves the uncer- 
tainties of a tempest-tossed mind, I don't 
think your father is ever really unhappy, 
Nell,” and there was such a wistful, longing 
look in her mother's eyes that it went to the 
girl’s: heart. 

‘He ought not to be, with such an angel 
for a wife !” she answerei, softly, wiping the 
tears from her eyes. ‘But, oh! mother, 
such a husband would have made me wicked, 
abaolutely wicked !”’ 

“Qh, hush, hush, Nellie, dear!’ returned 
her mother. “Your father is a really good 
man!" 

Nellie Hilhouse looked at the wife with her 
still moist eyes. All sorts of naughty speeches 
were upon her lips; but the sight of the sweet, 
sad, patient face silenced her, and she kissed 
her instead of speaking. Then the mother 
stroked her glossy head and smiled, knowing 
that Nell had conquered hereelf. 

‘I wonder we do not hear from your father, 
dear,” she said, at length. “I never knew 
him away so long without writing. I begin 
to feel a little uneasy.” 

And if she had known, poor soul, the state 
of things going on at Market Glenton, she 
would have been more uneasy still. 

Mr. Hilhouse, with Mr. Ebenezer Blight's 
letter in his pocket, travelled to England, and 
from time to time refreshed his memory and 
his anger, by reading it; but his worst antici- 
pations were not to be compared with the 
reality which awaited him. 

It was evening when he arrived at Market 
Glenton, and he stepped unnoticed from the 
train, and gave up his ticket toa porter who 
was a stranger to him. He had been six 
months absent from his parish, and had had 
— one or two small matters referred to 

im. 

Mr. Gresham's letters were very clever 
ones ; he appeared to say a great deal in them, 
bat really said nothing. 

The Rector had been asked if he would 
object to a little alteration of the seats in the 
church, ad the congregation had increased ; 
aad he had understood that the pews were to 
bs eub-divided among the people, not that the 
were to be actually demolished. And he ha 
begged Mr, Gresham to do whatever he liked 
in the matter. 

His sister's letters had bsen thoroughly 
satisfactory, speaking even of the carrying 
out of his “‘ good work,” &., &o. 

Cecil had spoken of his aunt as having 
grown “kittenish,”’ and the Rector had been 
amnsed at the absurdity of the idea. Suddenly 
he came to a stop under one of the street oil 
lamps. 

It cast a full light upon a many-coloured 
poster, announcing an entertainment for that 
very evening, ia the school-rooms at Market 
Glenton; and entertainments were things 
few and far between in the town in his days; 
but this one absolutely took away his breath, 
for it was a theatrical entertainment, and ex- 
pressly stated to be in aid of the ‘‘ Church 
Restoration Fund.” 

What church could it possibly mean? and 





' the truth!” he muttered, as he knocked with 


on 





what sacrilege, what desecration, to have 
theatricals to assist in paying for anything 
connected with a church! 

This was indeed doing evil that good might 
come. 

Whoever the vicar or rector was, he de- 
termined to expostulate with him himself, 
and if he would not pat a stop to sach pro- 
ceedings, to reporé them to the Bishop of the 
diocese. 5 

Then he read on, and as he read, his auger 
rose higher and higher, for amoug the names 
of the actors he saw those of Mr. Gresham, 
Mrs. Charlton, his own daughter Marion, and 
hardest cut of all, the sister on whom he had 
depended t> be the dragon to guard his castle 
in his absence; whom he thonght was to be 


implicitly trusted, if all the world else were | dro! 


not. 

His head whirled. The letters seemed to 
dance before his eyes, to mingle together, to 
take strange fantastic shapes, and to mock 
him wildly. 

He stood still awhile, unable to gather up 
his bewildered senses; then as the darkness 
deepene], he turned towards his home, those 
flaming placards meeting his vision upon 
every side. 

As he came within sight and sound of the 
Rectory, he heard his daughter Marion’s 
voiee, and as she came out at the gate, he saw 
that Mr. Gresham was with her. Yet, surely, 
it could not ba he; that man in a hat and coat 
like a Roman Catholic priest could scarcely 
be the curate whom he had chosen to care for 
his flock ! 

. And yet without doubt it was Mr. Gresham’s 
ace! 

Bat the quéstion as to his identity was 
quickly put aside by another. 

Mr. Gresham, as soon as they were out of 
sight of the Rectory, gave his arm to Marion, 
and looked down in a love-like fashion into 
the girl's face; while she raised hers to his, 
eloquent with love and trust. 

There was no doubt about that! 

Was Mr. Gresham really making love to 
his daughter, in his absenc2, and without his 
consent ? 

He walked up and down in his anger, then 
turned off in the direstion of Mr. Blight’s 
house, and was closeted with him in his 
dining-room for half an hour; after which 
he came out, pale with rage; and as he once 
more neared his own house, he again heard 
both footsteps and voices. 

Not the sam2 rippling, girlish laughter, but 
the sama soft man’s voice, accompanied by 
that of a woman; and he started as he re. 
coguized it to be that of his own sister, 
and remembered with a flash of sudden 
intelligence Cecil’s words about his aunt 
having become “ kittenish.”’ 

How true they were! 

Miss Hilhouse, formerly all gravity and 
sedateness, was ambling along by Mr. Gres- 
ham’s side, laughing and chatting with the 
utmost familiarity; and he gave her his arm, 
even as he had done to Marion, and looked 
down upon the time-lined face with apparent 
interest, while she gazed up at him “as 
willing as willing could be!” 

The Rector caught at some railings to 
steady himself, and let them go by, even as 
he had done Mr. Gresham and Marion; then 
walked on to the house, and kaocked. 

His knock echoed and re-echoed. But, 
there was no one at the Rectory to let him in. ' 

Everyone was gone to witness the play! | 
And against his positive orders, the house was 
locked up. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
AN UNEXPECTED RETURN. 

Tuere was no hesitation in the manner of 
Mr. Hilhouse as he turned once more from his 
own door, and made his way to the house of 
Dr. King. F 

“He, at least, is honest, and will tell me 





a smart rat-tat at the doctor's door, but no 
one came till he had hammered several times, 
when the boy who carried out the medicines 
emerged from the surgery. 

‘* Master's gone tosee the play,” he said, with 
agrin. ‘“ Everyone's gone cept me; and I'd 
have liked to have gone too, only someone 
was obliged to stay in the house to tell people 
who comes where to find the doctor, and give 
out the medicine as master has left.” 

Mr. Hilhouselooked down at the boy severely. 

‘Johnny, I used to think you were a good 
boy. I’m sorry to see you a backslider! Pat 
the wish away from your heart to see any 
such harmfal spectacles as plays, my lad, if 
you hope to do well here or hereafter.” 

Johnny’s mouth opened, and his jaw 


pped. 

‘All the schoolboys went to the dress 
rehearsal, and I went too. Parson Gresham 
gave us all tickets, and J didn’t see no harm. 
And oh, my ! wasn’t it jolly to see parson hug 
Miss Marion in the last scene! I’m sure 
you'd have liked it if you’d a been there, 
gir.’ 


If looks could have slain, poor Johnny would 
have dropped down dead at the Rector’s feet; 
but, as they can't, Mr. Hilhouse gave the poor 
boy such a sound Lend mg being ag ~ 7 
organ stinging considerably, being under the 
impression the speech had been made out of 
pm oe which was not really the case; 
and, having thus given vent to his feeling of 
annoyance, he started off down the street, 
straight for the house of Mr. Slowcombe, who 
he found just going to dinner in solitary 
grandeur, his wife and daughter having gone 
to the entertainment. 

Mr. Slowcombe had only just returned from 
London, or, doubtless, would have accom. 
panied them. 

He was surprised to see Mr. Hilhouse, but 
invited him to partake of the meal which had 
been prepared for him, and began almost 
immediately to sing Mr. Gresham's praises. 

**You couldn’t have left a better man in 
charge of the parish, my dear sir!” he said, 
raising his glass of claret to his lips, and 
looking over itatthe Rector. ‘ He has stirred 
us up thoroughly, Weall value you, of course, 
in Market Glenton, and are sorry for the cause 
of your absence from our midst; but, after 
all, new blood is a great thing. Everybody 
in the parish worships Mr. Gresham. 

** You should see the children at the schools, 
and in the streets, how or bob and — 
and touch their caps! And the tradespeople 
rush to their doors to get a smile from him 
when he passes! He is considered a public 
benefactor by the good folks here. All the 
ladies want to please the good-looking curate- 
in-charge. E 

‘* He says the ‘ Stores’ ruin the poor parish 
tradesmen, and an order now never goes out of 
Market Glenton. The children have feasts, 
and treats, and dances innumerable, and have 
become acquainted with ‘Punch and Judy,’ 
to say nothing of the policeman, dog Toby, 


;and the hangman. And as to the single 


women, they are one and all after him; bat 
there is not much doubt where his admiration 


|is centred. And when he gets the oe . 


he expects, why, no one could object to him in 
any way; and I, for one, shall say nothing 
against the match.” 

“And may I ask where his affections are 
centred?” asked the Rector, sternly, as he 
took a deep draught of cold water. 

‘* Well, we don’t talk about it at present— 
there’s no actual engagement, you see; but 
he and Matilda are very fond of one another, 
and by-and-by it will all come right for 


them.” 
(To be continued.) 


Tue parent who discovers that he may 
rightly yield to _ eee he sine Sade 
c is in some da orget para- 
mount duty of ‘ainlag him to fortitude and 
endurance. 
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QUEEN GENEVIEVE. 
—o— 


FuLt many ® summer fair hath fled, 
But never @ one so green, 
And blithe and gay, as the month of May, 
When we crowned ’Vieve Manners queen. 
Still, through the mist of varied years, 
I see the children bright 
Troop on, with showers of early flowers 
Broadcast from aprons white. 


I see the grand old wood once more ; 
I snuff the rich, damp smells 
That filled the air, like a voiceless prayer 
From all the budding dells, 
I hear the schoolboys’ ringing shout, 
The schoolgirls’ carol gay— 
All to receive sweet Genevieve, 
As glorious Queen of May. 


The frailest flower she treads upon 
Her step would scarcely break ; 

The wreaths that deck her brow and neck 
Are fairer for her sake. 

Her gentle head is bending low ; 
They lead her to the throne, 

Where branch and vine their wealth combine, 
And reared for her alone. 


Sweet Genevieve ! alovelier queen 
Ne’er throne or sceptre graced! 

The kingliest pride thy worth beside 
Were poor and lowly placed. 

The merry birds thy courtiers were : 
Thy gems were sparkling dew ; 

And we, who thronged around thee there, 
Thy subjects leal and trve. 


The vision fades; a dull, deep pain 
Returns unto my breast ; 

Though even now I feel my brow 
By the soft May breeze caressed ; 

For, sweeping the harp of memory, 
And moaning through all the past, 

A wild wind wails, and the fragrance fails 
In the heart of the hollow blast. 


It is not a wind of the jocund spring, 
With the song and the flower-scents rife, 

But a gale that bears damp, musty airs, 
That chill my lonely life. 

It breathes of the churchyard dim and old, 
With its willows sad and sere, 

Where our own, our sweet Queen Genevieve 
Hath slumbered for many a year. 


R. D. U. 








LADY LILITH. 


—:0:— 
CHAPTER I, 


Nivz o’clock on a July night, in the height 
of the London season. Away in the country 
the moon was shining down on fields of waving 
grain, flushed with the crimson of poppies, on 
hedges tangled with eglantine and wild roses, 
on swathes of hay lying in long lines across 
the meadows, and scenting the warm air with 
its perfume; but here in the west-end of the 

reat city the same moonlight fell on a very 

ifferent scene. 

Row after row of houses—closely-crowded 
streets noisy with the rattle of cabs and the 
roar of constant traffic—big squares, where 
the trees had already lost the freshness of 
their green, and were dusty and. smoke- 
bogrimed, while the flowers blooming in the 
beds beneath them looked faded and drooping, 
and strangely unlike themselves. 

At an upstairs window of a large house in 
one of the most fashionable squares a girl was 
standing, holding the curtains back with her 
left hand, while she looked through the or 
casement with a dreamy, absorbed gaze that 
seemed half tragic in its intensity. The 
light from the lamps inside the room outlined 
her figure, ect in the magnificent curves 
and grace of early womanhood, while 





the moonlight itself fell on her face, which 
was one of almost marvellous beauty. 

People said that Lady Lilith Desborough 
was the most lovely débutante who had bent 
the knee at her sovereign’s throne for nearly a 
quarter of a century. Artists painted her 
picture, poets raved about her, women envied 
her, shop windows were filled with her per- 
traits; and yet, to look at her as she stands 
there in the moonlight, the glimmer of jewels 
round her throat and arms, and the light 
catching the sheen of satin beneath the 
shrouding laces of her dress, one would hardly 
judge her to be happy, in spite of these well- 
nigh unparalleled advantages. 

Suddenly the blind dropped from her fingers, 
and she drew back into the shadow of the 
curtain with a little involuntary shiver. 

“ Again!’ she murmured aloud, and, al- 
though the whisper had been intended for 
herself alone, it was overheard by a lady who 
had just entered—a lady of middle age, still 


-| handsome and well preserved, and also attired 


in evening dress. 

“Again! What, Lilith?” she asked, laying 
her hand on the girl’s shoulder, and looking at 
her with a somewhat suspicious curiosity. 

‘“‘Nothing much, Aunt Gertrude; only a 
woman who comes here nearly every night 
and stares up at my window as if she were 
interested in it. She is down there now.” 

Lady Lester looked astonished, and lifted 
the blind to peer out. 

“I don’t see anyone!” she remarked, as 
the result of her scrutiny. 

** No! I suppose she is gone. I notice that 
she always disappears when she finds herself 
observed.” 

“Strange ! You are sure it is a woman— 
not a man?”’ 

‘‘T am quite sure. I have never seen her 
face, for she always wears a veil, but her figure 
is tall and graceful—she looks like a lady.” 

** Some hanger-on of the servants, I expect,” 
said Lady Lester, indifferently, dismissing the 
subject. ** Sit down for a few minutes, Lilith. 
I want to talk to you before our gutsis begin 
to arrive.” 

Lady Lilith obeyed, glancing at her aunt 
with a quick, half-sturtled expression, as if 
she suspected that the subject of the conver- 
sation might not turn out to be altogether 
agreeable. Then she dropped her eyes, and 
began playing with the clasp of her bracelet. 

** I see you partly guess what I am going to 
say,’’ observed her aunt, upon whom none of 
these signs had been lost, *' and I sincerely hope 
you are ina reasonable mood to listen to me, 
In my opinion it is every giil's duty to get 
married as soon a8 an eligible chance occurs— 
both for her own sake and her re!ations’. To- 
night you will meet Mr. Lyndhurst, and 
itis not improbable he will propose to y ou x 

She stopped and looked ather niece. A faint 
flueh had stained the creamy pallor of the 
young girl's cheek, and her fingers trembled a 
little as she played with the bracelet; but the 
smile on the scarlet lips was rather one of 
scorn than of tenderness. 

“ Well?” she said, after a pause, and in an 
interrogative tone. 

“ Well!” repeated Lady Lester, sharply, 
** You will, of course, accept him!” 

“I donot recognize the necessity.” 

‘* Then you are more foolish than I imagined. 
Mr. Lyndhurst is a charming man, not ex- 
actly bandsome, perhaps, but good-looking, 
and, what is more to the point, rich as the 
Rothechilds. He will be able to give you 
horses, carriages, jewels, opera-boxes—all that 
meney can buy.” 

‘* Money is not everything,” said Lilith, 
still with the same calm indifference. 

“It is—almost. I don’t know what more 
any reasonable being can want.” 

‘** PerhapsI am not reasonable; but it has 
struck me that when one marries it would be 
as well to have love——”’ 

Lady Lester interrupted her quickly. 

“So you will have love. I never caw a 
man more deeply in love with a woman than 
he is with jou.” 








“That may be—although I venture to 
doubt it. But that does not affect the qnes- 
tion, 80 far as Iam concerned. lam not in 
love with him.” 

**Bat you will be after you are married. 
You are young, and don’t know the world. I, 
who have passed the romantic age’"’—Lady 
Lester would not acknowledge herself old— 
‘“‘am bound to understand more of human 
nature than it would be possible for you to do, 
and I assure you that esteem— indifference 
even, is a nuch better beginning to matrimony 
than the passionate love of which one reads in 
novels. If you let Mr. Lyndhurst slip through 
your fingers you are worse than foolish—you 
are mad, and I wash my hands of yon alto. 
gether. Surely you have given up all thoughts 
of Sir Horace Dalton ?” 

‘ Hugh |” exclaimed the giri, imperiously, 
her cheeks deepening in hue to the colour vf 
the carnations in her dress. ‘“* Do Lot speak of 
him! I will think over what you have ssid,” 
she added, in a different tone, rising as she 
spoke, and going towards the window; and 
Lady Lester was wise enough to know that 
she had touched a dangerous chord, and that 
her purpose would be better served by keeping 
silence. 

Without saying anything more she left the 
rocm, and directly the was gone Lilith sank 
down on the couch and let ber head fall on 
her arms,while a quick, balf-stified sob Lroke 
involuntarily from her lips. 

‘‘ I wonder if any girl in all the wide world 
is as helpless, hopeless, friendiess as I am,” 
the murmured, with a half bitter pathos, 
that sounded strange in one so young. ‘“‘My 
father has deserted me, my mother is dead, 
my aunt wants to get rid of me! No doubt 
she is honest in believing that I cannot do 
better than marry Mr. Lyndhurst, and it is 
likely enongh that she is really of opinicn 
money is the sole good in Jife; but I—oh, 
Horace! Herace!” she bioke cff wildly, 
throwing out her slim white hands with a 
gesture full of anguished entreaty, ‘‘ Why do 
you not come back to me—why are you s0 
cruel, so cruel |!” 

Great sobs broke from her—so violent that 
her whole frame trembled, and it was some 
time before she regained sufficient self-control 
to stiflethem. Then she left the sitting room 
and went into the adjoining bedroom, where 
she bathed her eyes, and reacjusted her 
toilette, and she had only just succeeded in re- 
moving from her face the signs of her recent 
emotion when there came a meseage from 
her aunt, demanding hér presence downstairs, 
where Lady Lester was already receiving her 
guests. 

The wide reception.rooms were a blaze of 
light, that was almost dazzling, until one grew 
accustomed to it. Great pots, fuil of flower- 
ing plants, stood on the staircase and landings, 
and their perfumes hung on the sir lke a 
cloud of incense. Lady Lester prided herself 
onher dances. She was not a rich woman, 
but she was a clever one, and able to hold 
her own in the great world of fashion, of which 
she was ® prominent member. She had a 
knack of gathering handsome, clever, and 
weulthy people about her, and both men and 
women intrigued to obtain the entrée to her 
houee. Naturally enough, her beautiful niece 
had hel to render her much sougbt after ; 
but although she was aware of this fact, 
Lady Lester was none the less anxious to get 
Lilith married, This was the young girl's 
second season, and her aunt felt that her 
career could not be considered absolutely sac- 
cessful unless her marriage took place before 
the end of the summer. Lady Lester had 
another reason, too; and it consisted in the 
fact of her own daughter having reached the 
age of eighteen, and being quite ready to be 
introduced to society. Now the Honourable 
Marcella Lester was not a beauty, and ber 
mother, feeling convinced that no one would 
look at her while her cousin was by, wisely 
determined to get Lilith out of the way before 
Marcella was presented. 

Her party this evening was undoubtedly a 
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success, and if the rooms were rather fuller 
than one could wish, it was a fault on the 
right side, and one of which nohody com- 
plained. There were many beautiful women 
there, but amongst them all Lilith moved a 
queen—like some tall, white lily, in the fresh- 
ness and purity of newly opened leaves. 

‘“‘ Lady Lilith looks pale this evening! " ob- 
served a young guardsman to Mr. Lyndhurst, 
the well-known millionaire, who was standing 
beside the curtained arch of one of the rooms 
watching Lilith as she walked across, 
“but she is one of those women who can do 
without colour. Her features are as perfect 
as if a Greek sculptor had carved them.” 

Mr, Lyndhurst did not reply. To him there 
was something verging on desecration in thus 
discussing the beauties of the woman he loveé, 
and whom he regarded as some bright, par- 
ticular star, whose attributes made it sacred. 
Bat his eyes never left Lilith. Where she 
went he followed, not obtrusively, but as if 
a spell were upon him, which he found it 
impossible to resist. 

He himself was a striking-looking man, not 
bandsome, as Lady Lester had said, but pos- 
sessing @ distinot individuality always sufii- 
cient to mark him out from the crowd. 

He had a dark, strong, intellectual face, 





willing to sit it out if you are. Shall we go 
into the conservatory? It is much cooler 
there?” 

She rose at once, putting her arm in his, and 
they made their way through the brilliant 
crowd into the cool dimness of the conserva- 
tory, which was lighted only by coloured 
lanterns, and hanging lamps ekilfully disposed 
amongst the foliage. The ripple of water, as 
it fell into the marble baeins of the fountains, 
made a little musical murmur, and the sound 
of the valse the band was playing was subdued 
by distance into a fainter but sweeter har- 
mony. Doubtless there were several more 
couples in the conservatory, but the palms 
and other trees were so dis as to hide 
them, and, for all they could see, Lilith and 
Lyndhurst might have imagined themselves 
its only occupants. E ° 

They seated themselves in front of a long 
row of banked-up plants, and for a few 
minutes made much the same conventional 
remarks that other people would have made 
under similar circumstances; then a silence 


| fell between them, and Lyndhurst, glancing 


kindly, deep-set eyes, and dark hair tossed in ; 


short, crisp waves from a broad brow. His 
figure was considerably above the ordinary 


height, and cast in the mould of an athlete; | 


and, despite his extraction, his hands and 
feet were small. 
All the world knew that his father had been 


at his compsenion’s face, saw upon it an 
expression which he coald not quite fathom— 
a determination which made it look strangely 
hard and cold. 

As a matter of fact, it had struck Lilith 
that, id proposing to enter the conservatory, 
Lyndhurst bad had an ulterior motive in 
view, and this motive could be none other 
than a desire for a téte-d téte which might 
perhaps end by his making her an offer of 


| marriage, 


originally nothing more than a working | 
| out the dance, away from the ball-room, but 
, almost simultaneously she had alterei her 


engineer—but a clever one, as he had proved ; 
for as the years went by he worked himself 


up and up until, when he died, he was said to ; 
| encouraged Lyn¢harat in his suit, and she 
; did not think it fair to let him go on any 
| longer, under the impression that she herseif 
| favoured it, when, as a matter of fact, she wag 


be one of the richest commoners in England. 

His son had inherited his talent, but noi 
his desire for accumulating money. Indeed, 
the young man’s tastes ran rather in an in- 
tellectual than a mercantile groove, and he 
was contented to lead the life of a private 
gentleman, untreubled by those vast com- 
mercial pursuits in which the elder Lyndhurst 
had delighted. 

A good deal of his time bad been spent 
abroad in travel, and he had only returned 
from Brazil two months ago, with the avowed 
intention of starting forjIudia towards the end 
of the summer. 

Of late his intentions had undergone a 
change. He had met Lady Lilith Desborough, 
and he knew that the world would never be 


quite the same to him again unless he could | Lyndhurst? 


Her first impulse had been to decline to sit 


mind, She knew quire well that Lady Lester 


perfectly indifferent to him, and had not the 


| remotest intention of ever becoming his wife. 


“IT will put an end to it once and for ever,” 
she said to herself. ‘‘I will tell him the truth, 
and then perbaps he will go away, and my 
aunt will not persecute me with this constant 
mention of his name! ” 

Bat when she found herself actually alone 
with him, a strange and unusaal nervousness 
fell upon the girl, and she almost wished she 
bad remained in the ball-room. Acting under 
a sudden impulse, she said,— 

‘** Would you fetch mea cup of coffee, Mr. 
I find I am thirsty. I will 


make her his wife. He knew he loved her } stay here until you come back.” 


with that love which only comes once in a 


He departed at once on his errand, which 


lifetime, and that, come what might, he must ; took him rather a long time to falfil in con- 


go on loving her until Death claimed him. 

Not that he had much hope of inducing her 
to marry him. She seemed too far above him, 
£0 hein his humility imagined, even to des- 
cend to his level. Nevertheless, Lady Lester 
encouraged his suit, and let it be plainly seen 
that if he proposed to her niece he would have 
her support. 

She invariably asked him to all her parties, 
and took care that Lilith should keep a dance 
for him at every ball. She had done go to- 
night—only one, however—but Lyndhurst was 
satisfied, and waited very patiently until the 
time came for him to claim his fair partner. 

She was sitting behind some tall palms in a 
corner of the room fanning herself languidly, 
and answering in monosyllables the remarks 
= two or three men who were standing round 

er. 

She seemed preoccupied and distrait, very 
ublike her usual self, and it struck Lyndhurst 
there was a certain weariness in her expres- 
siun—mental, not physical weariness—as if 
ehe were in distress of some kind. 

** Our dance, Lady Lilith!" 

‘Is it?’ she said, consulting the tiny pro- 
gramme that dangled from her fan. ‘Don't 
you think it is rather too hot and crowded for 
valsing?”’ 

He bowed. 

‘‘As you will, Lady Lilith, I am quite 





sequence of the crowded state of the rooms, 
and a few minutes after he left her, Lilith 
became aware of the presence of two other 
people on the further side of the banked-up 
evergreens, ‘They were talking, and what 
they said was distinctly audible to Lilith, who 
recognised the voices as those of two intimate 
friends of her aunt. 

“Sir Horace Dalton’s conduct towards her 
has been disgraceful—absolutely disgraceful ! ’’ 
said the lady's voice, very indignantly. ‘‘ He 
haunted her like a shadow during the whole 
of last season, would let no one else come 
near her, and now he throws her over like an 
old glove, or a flower of which his fancy has 
tired.” 

‘* Perhaps it may not be quite so bad as you 
say,” suggested her companion, “It is not 
certain he is engaged to this American.” 

‘* Yes, it is quitecertain. Imyself know it. 
I saw them together at Nice, and at Monte 
Carlo, and it was plain to me from the first 
that if he conld get her to have him he would 
marry her like a shot. She has heaps of 
money—heaps—but she is neither pretty nor 
refined, and everybody could see it was her 
wealth that attracted him—the mercenary 
wretch !”’ 

‘** He is poor, isn’t he?” 

‘*‘ I suppose be is—comparatively. That is 
to say, although he has a fair income, his 





tastes are frightfally extravagant, and ag 
consequence he is greatly in debt. But he 
has no business to play fast and loose with 
Lady Lilith as he has done. She looks 


miserably pale to-night, and no doubt the 
reason is that she has heard the news of her 
old lovers engagement, and is trying her beat 
to bear up against it—poor girl!” 

And the man echoed the exclamation, piti. 


fally,— 
** Poor girl!” 


CHAPTER. Il. 


Wauen Lyndhurst returned he found Lilith 
had changed her seat, and he was struck by 
the alteration that had taken place in her 
features. No one could accuse her of being 

le now, for a flush, that was almost feverish 
in its brightness, had risen to her cheeks, and 
her eyes glittered with an excitement whose 
origin he could not guess. 

Nevertheless, her voice was quite calm 
when she thanked him for the coffee, which 
she took from him with perfectly steady 
fingers. If she had followed the first impulse 
of her heart, she would bave rushed away 
to her own room, like some poor wounded 
animal to its lair, and there wept away part 
of her anguish and stricken pride; but she 
was &@ woman of the world, rang Fie as she 
was, had already learned some of its lessons, 
She knew there were many people on the look. 
out for signs of weakuess on her part—many 
others, besides Mr. Cassilis, who had openly 
expressed their pity for her as a jilted girl, 
and all the pridein her revolted from this 
pity, well-meaning as it might be, 

That she—Lady Lilith Desborough—should 
ever come to such humiliation ; she who had 
been queen of the world of fashion; whose 
smiles had been sought after by Royal 
Princes; who was the petted darling of 
society—it seemed too horrible to be true! 
And yet she knew that it was true. She 
could see it in the eyes of the men, the smiles 
of the women as she passed them on her way 
from the conservatory back to the bali-room, 
and the sight made ber draw up her round 
young throat with a gesture full of imperious 
pride, while her red lips set themselves in a 
firmer line than usual. 

She might be suffering the most intolerable 
pain, but she would not betray it! 

She was engaged for the next dance, and 
after her partner—a foreign prince, his breast 
covered with decorations—had claimed her, 
Lyndhurst resumed his old place in the 
shadow of the curtauined arch, where he was 
presently joined by Lady Lester. 

‘*How is it you are not dancing?’’ she 
asked, playfully. 

“* Because I do not particularly care for 
dancing on hot nights like this.” 

“ But you have had a valse with my niece, 
have you not?” 

“No we sat it out in the conservatory 
_ Lady. Lester looked at him sharply, and 
inguiringly. 


” 


Sitting a dance out in the conservatory 
might mean & good deal. 

He did not meet her gaze, and his face told 
her nothing. She changed her tactics. 

“Is it true that you have just bought a 
yacht, and intend going for a long cruise in. 
the Mediterranean?” she said, fanning her- 
self with her Jarge black fan, but looking up 
at him the while, from behind its feather 
border. 

“It is true that I have bought « yect:é, but 
as for going to the Mediterranean—welii, that 
depends on circumstances. It is possible I 
may go, but—I hope not.” 

“The decision rests with someone else 
then ?” 

“ Yes!” 

“A lady?” archly. ’ 

“ Yes | it rests with Lady Lilith,” he said, 
quite simply. “ There is no reason why | 
should not take youinto my confidence, seeing 
that you already know my feelings with re- 
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gard to your niece—indeed, probably all the | inwardly convinced that Sir Horace Dalton 
world knows Iam in love with her.” had heartlessly thrown her over. 
«« Except the lady herself |!” And so she was bright and cheerful, and 
Lyndhurst flushed a little beneath his dark | more charming than ever. The flash deepened 
ekin, and his eyes rested on Lilith in the dis- | in her cheeks, the light flashed brighter in her 
tance. eyes; she danced every dance, and listened to 
‘“‘ Do you think she is ignorant of the fact?” | her nérs’ GOmplinients with a smile that 
‘“ Certainly!’ returned Lady Lester, un- | heldno traces‘of weariness. Bat afterwards 


blushingly: . “ You must remember that sheis | —afterwards, whtn the reception*rooms were | ° 


very young, and all! 
ps shea at 
of any kind.” 


this is her second} deserted, afd sfié had crept upstairs to her 
on ‘thask’d 
off, and she gave full vent'to her* < 









“16 would be ible for* her “to be |” Héedless Of the rich ad ‘eating, she} * 
vain,” observed Lyt flung herself down on the’ er arms dut- 


Lady Lester did not look as if she entirely” 
with this ‘opinion; bat she did not" 


agreed M3 
cEeatould ao I Lynahuoe ete i if be 


Btrétched, hér head thrown ba&tk, her eyes full 
‘of unutterable grief. "No tears came, her 
“AnPuish was td intensé for that, arid even if 
y had gathered ih oy or pride would 








liked: ; : have-dried them upiéfe they had time to fall. 
“Tho a ‘think me ngt* Shé recalled: ear, wheti'Sir Horace-had 
on wlia old® she said; “ but if Palways r side, whispering his love- 
you are yo in love’ with Lilith; ? vows in ‘passionately tellin r how 
why do you noe ti dear she wa#'to him, imploring her with every 


‘tobe faithful to him. He 
"handsome as an Antinous’4 
fldttered her girlish vanity; 
L ; touched her heart. C) 
m him her promise, and then hed 


“Beoause I fea r whewer would be ari 
unfavOurable one,” He retarnéa'promptly. 


“ Then a0: breaded oe cosas 
or NOU: Fk ecorteae wT shalt 60 


entrea! } 

was 

4 and his lo 
and, as 
















tainl to her, and’then if she refases a with him that their relations had better. 
me, go away. Bat'l am putting it off Phe képPa'secret? He told her that he was not 
as long ‘a@ Loan, in thehépe that, inthe meat rich) Dut had ex, tions from an uncle, who 
whilé, she*may grow less to me:"f | ‘was Very Old and infirm, and who wished him 

“ She is nos indifferent’ to you,” Lady Kies! Aer Dependent as he was on 
Lestdrwaldpslowly, and without meeting’ his} this*undle, he ‘had°no- desire to offend him, 
eyes}"into Which a ‘light Suddetily leapt. °*fespéviailly at the: ‘moment, when he was 

Lyndhardt was 80 eminently a ‘in debt. But when his debts were 
and ‘erward,so thoroughly incapabieot) paid, hé'teld th he should claim her—and 


a lie,thatit never struck him Lady Lesterwotla 
wilfally deceive him. ‘Indeed, like an inspi- | she was“very” young, and very ready to be 
ration, came the that probably she was} guided by the matfthe lovéd. And so-he had 
right, and Lilith really did care for him; but | gone away at the beginning of the winter with 
that her maidenly modesty had induced her to ; this uncle, and of late his letters had coased, 
conceal her feelings until she was sure of the , and she had wondered at the reason. 
nature of his own. It was all explained now. He had deserted 
“Do you mean this, Lady Lester—is it , her in favour of this American ‘heiress, thrown 
trus?” | her over, as Mr. Cassilis had said, like an 
“ Quite true, I repeat that Lilith likes _ old glove. 
you—would soon grow to love you; and,if you, A very torrent of bitterness and humiliation 
take my advice, you will not procrastinate any . swept over the girl's tortured heart ; it seemed 
longer. Stay——’'’ She put her hand onhis | to her, that no punishment could be severe 
arm, and drew him farther aside, so that no , enough, ior such a crime as this man had com- 
one could ibly overhear their conversa- | mitted against her. 
tion. ‘Will youlet me mediatebetweenyou?, A knock at the door roused her, and her 
Shall I tell her you are in love with her, and ; aunt's entrance immediately afterwards mace 
then bring you back her answer ?” her regret her foolishness, in not turning the 
Lyndhurst hesitated. The temptation was | key in the lock. However, it was too late 
®& greaé one, but he did not altogether like | now, and Lady Lester paused on the thresh- 
this dea. ’ old, in apparent surprise at her niece’s appear- 
“Is seems tome rather an unmanly course | ance— dry-eyed, but white as the lillies to 
to pursue,” he demurred; but Lady Lester | which people compared her. er 
interrupted him quickly. ‘‘ My dear child!” she said, coming to the 
‘* Nothing of the sort | It is a sensible one, | side of the bed, and laying ber hand on the 
and will be the cause of less embarrassment | young girl's shoulder, “ how ill you look! I 
to both of you. If Lilith refuses you, then | suppose you have heard the news of Horace 
you will be ve the unpleasantness of hear- | Dalton’s engagement?” 
ing it from her own lips—while if she accepts Is was nota very delicate way of approach- 
you—you will have plenty of opportunities | ing the subject; bat Lady Lester had no in- 
for making love to her yourself afterwards!" | tention of sparing her niece, whose foolishness 
He still did not take kindly to the notion ;| in encouraging the impecunious baronet had 
but Lady Lester’s powers of persuasion were | so often angered her. 
great, and ere long she had overcome his “+ Yes,” in a duil, mechanicalivoice, ‘‘I have 
scruples, and contrived to make him believe | heard of his engagement.” 
that her plan was in-all ways the best. ‘And it deubtless took you by surprise, 
She went away delighted with her victory, | and upset you terribly! Well, you bore up 
and impatient for the time to come when the | very bravely, and I congratulate you upon 
guests would have departed, and she would | your self-control. It was needed, for everyone 
bave her niece to hereelf. But before that | was watching you, and wondering how you 
time,she had also heard the news concerning Sir | would take it.” 
Horace Dalton, and had guessed from people’s | Lilith winced as if with actual physical 
looks, their unspoken comments, She was | pain, and Lady Lester went on quietly. 
quite aware that there had been something ‘‘ They all said he had treated you abomin- 
between the absent Baronet and Lady Lilith, | ably, but I declared it was ali nonsense; and 
but: of its exact nature she was ignorant, | when that odious Lady Sellars was expressing 
Anyhow, it had not been an actual engagement, | her sympathy, I told her point-blank there was 
—of that she had assured herself some time | no necessity for it, as you had never thought 
since, of bim save as a friend.” 
Poor Lilith!. To her the evening seemed “You told her so?” Lilith exclaimed, 
the longest, as it was certainly the most | eagerly. ‘That was right—quite right.” 
miserable, she had ever spent. Batshe would “Yes, Bat now that I have set the ball 


thegirl had ingly consented to wait; for 


not retire anti the very last guest had de- | rolling you must keep it going, you know, or 
parted—no one should be able to say that she | else people won’t believe my vereion of the 


ly free from vasiity | bedroom, the réacti f roppéd*}'m 


Horace Dalton as an ordinary acquaintance ; 
and if you would only cons+nt to marry Mr. 
Lyndhurst, and let your engagement to him 
be publicly announced, all gossip about you 
would instantly cease.” 

Lilith started, and a-faint flash stole into 
her cheeks. Her atint had touched her in her 
most vulnerable point—her pride. 
ae You forget~one thing,” she observed, 
quietly. “Mr, Lyndhurst has not yet asked 

e 


© * But he has!” returned her adnt, quickly. 

i commissioned me ‘td téll you how 

he is to you, and to sée whether ho 

to — you himself.” He is 
de Tove with you, Lilith—deeply and 
si ly; ‘and think how rich he is! 

e girl nisde'a slight gesture of ‘Intense 
contempt. What cared she for the riches of 
the world ? Lyndhurst’s wealth would not help 
him in his suit, but her own wounded feelings 
might do Bo. 
~“Tf,” continued Lady Lester, “you give 
him a favourable answer, there will be an end 
‘of your being looked upon as Jilted. People 
will only of ‘you, as the ‘successful beauty 
who has tiade the” best” match of! the ‘séason. 
Think a triumph it will be for you! 
What a vidlory over Sir Horace himeelf!”’ 

She wad*a wise woman, ahd she knew 
human nattfe, and its weak points.” The last 
Bhot told. A look of resolute’ determination 
cathe in Dady Lilith’swondertul violet eyes. 

“I pee a ‘she ‘aid, and the 
words were hardly past hér lips beforé Lady 
Lester’s arnig™ round her, and Lady 
Lester's artificially blooming cheek was pressed 
affectionately against her own. ; 

“My dearest girl, I am delighted“ to hear 
such a wise decision! Your future if secured. 
You will be the happiest woman of my ac- 
quaintance! I will write off at once to Mr. 
Lyndhurst, and give him your answer.” 

She was on the point of hurrying from the 
room when Lilith sprang up and stopped her. 
A sudden idea had occurred to her, in spite of 
her bewildered condition. 

‘*Wait a moment, Aunt Gertrude. It wil: 
be much better that you shonld see Mr. Lynd- 
hurst, rather than write{to him, for then you 
can a things He must know the trath.” 

‘‘What do you mean?” 

“This,” The girl spoke very firmly, albeit her 
lips trembled. ‘* He must not be deceived into 
the impression that I care for him, for I will 
not enter married life acting a lie. Tell him 
I am willing to marry him, but that as for 
loving him it is impossible. I will be as 
good a wife'as'I can, submissive, dutiful, and 
willing to do my best to make him happy; 
but more I cannot promise. You will say 
this to him?” 

Lady Lester hesitated. 

“If Ido say it he will probably refuse-to 
marry you.” 

‘*T cannot help that. I will not become his 
wife under false pretences.” 

“ But this is absurd—utopian !”’ exclaimed 
Lady Lester, making no effort to conceal her 
irritation. ‘ Why can’t you let things take 
their course?” 

Lilith turned round with « gesture that her 
aunt had learned to know. 

**You have heard my decision, Only on 
this condition do J consent to his proposal.” 

“Very well then. I suppose I must let 
you have your own way,” said the elder lady, 
in a grumbling tone. 

“You promise you will tell him exactly 
what I have said?”’ 

Lady Lester’s cheeks grew very red under 
their paint. She bad not the smallest inten- 
tion of fulfilling her promise, and she was a 
woman who, on principle, never told lies 
unless circumstances compelled her. This 
time she thought she had no alternative, and 
the untruth was justified by urgent recessity. 

‘* Yes,” she said, ‘‘ I promise.” 

And then she went out, leaving Lilith to 
solitary misery. 

Little sleep did the girl get that night. 


g 








behaved like a love sick girl, even if they felt | matter. You must school yourself to speak of 


Hour after hour she lay on the bed, listening 
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to the striking of the clocks, and wondering 
whether time would take the sharp edge off 
the humiliation that crushed her. Bat she 
never wavered from the decision she had ar- 
rived at. If Lyndhurst were willing to marry 
her on the terms she had proposed, then she 
would keep her part of the bargain, and be- 
come his wife. 

And so the dawn broke, and she rose and 
dressed and prepared herself for the duties of 
another day, jast as if life were the same to 
her as it had been yesterday. And directly 
after breakfast Lady Lester sent a hurried 
note to Mr. Lyndhurst, which he answered in 

rson. 

Their interview was rather prolonged, and 
Lady Lester’s powers of diplomacy were 
exerted to the utmost. She did not, how- 
ever, make any mention of Sir Horace 
Dalton, for she was clever enough to have 
probed Lyndhurst’s character more deeply 
than her niece had done, and she foresaw that 
the idea of being married in order to shield 
another man's treachery, would have been 
utterly repugnant both to his principles and 
his nature. Deeply as he loved Lilith, he 
would have unhesitatingly have given her up 
had he known the real facts of the case. 

Bat Lady Lester had nointention he should 
know them. She told him that she bad in- 
formed her niece of his proposal, and that 
Lilith had said “* yes,”’ and she added,— 

‘You must not expect too much of her 
just at first. She is shy and reserved in 
affairs of the heart almost to coldness; and 
perhaps she may chill you by her lac 
enthusiasm.” 

‘*No,” Lyndhurst returned, with a tender 
smile. ‘It will be impossible for her to chill 
me, if I know that che cares for me even a 
little.” 

** She does care for you more than alittle,” 
Lady Lester put in, quickly. “I do not say 
that she is passionately in love with you, but 
that will come.” 

“ Yes,” he said, in the same low, happy 





[IN THE CONSERVATORI—A TERRIBLE DISCOVERY. ] 


tones, ‘‘it will come, for I know that. I can 
make her love me— provided always that she 
loves no one else!’ 

“You may make your mind easy on that 
ecore,”” his hostess said, looking away from 
him, and salving her conscience with the re- 
flection that she was prevaricating for the sake 
of Lilith’s happiness; and after that Lynd- 
hurst left her, and went into the morning- 
room, where Lilith was sitting alone, 

He noticed that she was singularly white, 
but he attributed it to her emotion, and, asa 
matter of fact, he himself was too deeply 
moved to be able to criticise her conduct with 
any degree of accuracy. 

** How can I ever be sufficiently grateful to 

ou for your goodness ?’’ he murmured, seat- 
ing himeelf beside her, and taking up the 
fair, white hand, which lay, limp and inert, in 


his. 

A little shiver pareed through her, but he 
misinterpreted its origin, and drawing her 
gently to him, pressed his lips to the lovely 
brow. 

‘I will do my best to make you happy,” be 
said, and she vouchsafed no reply—only bent 
her head so that he should not see the Jook of 
absolute repulsion that came into her eyes at 
his caress. 

**Myaunt has told you——,”’ she commerced, 
and then stopped, unable to continue for very 


shame. 

‘* Yes,” he eaid, quickly. ‘‘ Lady Lester has 
given me your message, and even yet I can 
hardly realise the truth. .I¢ is so much more 
than I had ever dared to hope for.’’ 

Lady Lilith was silent. In her heart she 
was conscious of eome faint scorn for this 
man who was content to take her on such 
terms as those she had dictated. Surely there 
must bea lack of self-respect in his nature, 
she thought ! 

Lyndhurst however, was so absorbed in his 
love-dream as to be unconscious of all else. 
Her coldness he attributed to maidenly mo- 
desty, her silence to timidity. It was sufficient 








for him to sit by her side, holding her band 
in his, and gazing on the glorious beauty 
tbat was so soon to be his own—all else was 
merged in this oné reflection. 

Lady Lester was too wise a woman to let 
the téte-a.téte continue more than a quarter of 
an hour, and when she came in, Lilith was 
conscious of a distinct sense of relief, although 
now the conversation naturally turned on her 
engagement and future marriage—which, it 
was decided, should take place with as little 
delay as possible. . 

She herself was almost quiescent in the 
matter, leaving it, with the exception of one 
particular, in the hand of her aunt and fiancé. 

The latter wanted a quiet wedding, but to 
this, strangely enough, Lilith demurred, de- 
claring that should prefer a grand cere- 
mony to which many guests could be invited, 
and, of course, Lyndhurst consented to her 
wishes being gratified. 

Lady Lester said wy but she had no 
difficulty in understanding her niece's motive, 
which was a desire to show the world that she 
was no mourning bride—perhaps to let Sir 
Horace Dalton himself know that his treach- 
ery had not seriously affected her! 

Thus it was arranged. They were to be 
married, in five weeks’ time, at St. George’s, 
Hanover-equare, and after the marriage they 
were to go, first of all to Paris, and then on 
to a little chalet belonging to Lyndhurst in 
the south of France. 

“ Then,” said the young man, Icoking at her 
with the came deep, tender smile, “ we will 
go home!” 

Sweet words, if they had been uttered to & 
loving bride. But they made Lilith shiver 
with a strange sort of apprehension. Home— 
with him! 

She would not pursue the line of thought 
suggested. She shut her eyes to the futur. 

she had to think of now was the saving of 
her pride, and afterwards—well, afterwards, 
she must reap what she had sown ! 
(To be continued.) 
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was THE HEIRS WOOING. 
let —0— 
on CHAPTER VI. 
ugh Mz. Norta’s intention to keep Mrs. Graham 
her waiting was sincere enough, only his disposi- 
, it tion was not suited for carrying out the desire. 
ttle Scarcely @ quarter of an hour had elapsed 
between his leaving the drawing-room and 
the his return to it. Mrs. Graham was quietly 
one reading a book, the picture of calm patience. 
cé. “ What—what is this important affair that 
; to you have come to me about?" blustered the 
de- Squire, with eager curiosity. 
are- Mrs. Graham closed her book slowly.. She 
ed, seemed in no hurry to begin. The Squire had 
her kept her waiting, he was to wait her pleasure 
now. 

no “ This is a nice neighbourhood, Mr, North,” 
ive, she remarked, suavely. ‘“ I think I——” 
she “ Hang the—I beg your pardon ; but it was 
Sir surely not the neighbourhood that you came 
ch- to speak about ?”’ 


“Not ex—act—ly, though a few words on 
be the point might be desirable.” 
e’B, “Speak about the important affair, first 
ney then, Madam, if you please,” emphasized Mr. 
on North. 

in “I must warn you that it is a subject that 

you will per—haps, not quite like at first !’’ 
her “I know—I know what it is,” burst in the 
vill Squire, impetuously, unable longer to contain 
, his fears, ‘You want my son Eric for your 

Of daughter, and——” 
yer “ You have guessed aright,” interrupted the 
2 lady calmly. 

“Preposterous, absurd! I could never 
bt allow such a match,” declared Mr. North, 
rf. hotly. 
of “Why, pray, p terous or absurd? 
ds, Your reasons, please? You are not quite 


complimentary, I fear!” 
Mr. North at any time had the greatest 
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objection to being catechized, or to having 
his word disputed. Added to that was the 
calm superiority of tone, that alone would 
have upset him. Hej began to trot] up and 
re the room. tbe os 

“Do not upset youreelf,” f: e rs. 
Graham, “I wish to talk the — over 
quietly, Mr. Eric North is, I firmly 
believe, going to ask this morning for the 
hand of my daughter. I favour his suit——” 

* But I don’t,” shouted Mr. North. ‘ You 
won’t take a hint and go. It’s your own fault 
if I am rude, I don’t want you here, and I 
won't have your daughter. There now! Will 
es ‘ Sybil accep 

“Why may not Sybi % your son?” 
interrogated Mrs. Graham, a smile, actually 
@ smile, shining on her rubicund countenance, 
‘* She has money, Mr. North. She has birth, 
she is pretty—young——” 

**T don’t care what she possesses. Lots of 
people have the same. My son is engaged— 
ahem !—at least on the point of being engaged 
to Lady Judith!” 

‘* A most unsuitable match,” declared Mrs. 
Graham, candidly. “Sybil is vastly Lady 
Judith’s superior in every way ; she——” 

“Woman!” yelled Squire, perfectly 
beside himself with fury, “ you will be telling 
me next that; your daughter is an Earl's 
daughter, that——”’ 

“Suppose I did?” put in Mrs. Graham, 
quietly. 

‘Then you would be telling « lie,” declared 
Mr. North, bouncing round the room again. 

“I do wish I could persuade you to listen 
quietly for a few minutes to what I have to 
tell you,” observed Mrs. Graham, a slight 
sigh escaping her, for she was growing weary 
of the scene. ‘“‘I am to accept Mr, 
Eric for a son-in-law—I——” 

‘*T daresay you are,” retorted Mr. North. 

* Bat why? Your words imply that your 
wear is superior to mine, which fact I 

istinctly deny. But there! I am angering 
you worse, and I would rather appease you. 
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(ERIC SPRANG TO HIS WIFE'S SIDE. ‘‘ WE MUST NEVER HAVE SECRETS, AND THEN WE CAN-TBUST.”’] 


My time is getting limited. 
you let your son marry Sy 

‘* Madam, I won’t!”’ 

“Not under any circumstances ?” 

“Not underany. Nothing could alter my 
decision. I swear I——” 7 

“ Hush,” she broke in hurriedly, ‘‘do not 
do that. I havea few words toeaytoyou. If 
after hearing them you——”__. 

“I do not wish to hear.” 

“But I must say them. It is a duty. 
Listen for a few minutes, and if you then 
persist in your decision I will go.” 

“T shall persist.” 

Mrs. G m did not seem to hear the last 
sentence, but began. 

“Probably you have heard of the Earl of 
Glencorn. He—-—” 

‘** I know him,” broke in Mr. North, cooling 
down sufficiently to take a seat. 

‘* Ah, well, he was my husband's nephew. 
Please do not interrupt,” as Mr. North in 
bewilderment would have epoken. ‘‘ We had 
no son, and 80, of course, when my husband 
died his nearest of kin succeeded.” 

‘* Madam!” exclaimed Mr. North hurriedly, 
‘“* you are not the Countess of ——” 

“The Dowager Countess,” corrected Mrs. 
Graham. ‘“ Bertie’s wife is the present 

un ” 

“ But I—I don’t understand—I——”’ 

‘You are puzzled how I have managed to 
live incog. kh, well, I can explain! It was 
not so very difficult, Twelve years ago I 
started with Sybil for the Continent as Mrs. 
Graham. It got whispered about that I was 
peculiar, eccentric. The world was engrossed 
with the present Countess ; and but few cared 
to remember me. Those few are in my 
secret-—I——-” \ 

‘* But your motive, Lady Glenoorn,”’ queried 
Mr. North, eagerly. 

“Sybil! She is a great heiress in her own 
right, and has two large estates of her own. 
My husband's sister had married so or 
that the one fear of his life was that Sybil 


Mr. North, will 
? ” 
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would be a prey to fortune-hunters. He 
feared this dreadfully on his death-bed. 
Then it was that I solemnly promised him 
that I woald devote myself in her interests, : 
and do my utmost to secure a true, upright 
husband for her, who should love her , 
herself alone!" 

‘‘ Bat how is it’that Sy—that Miss Grahant 
has been allowed to be absent irom society 60% 
long? How is it that no one has inquired for" 
her?” queried Mr. North, incredulously: » 

‘Ah, you have hit the*difficulty ‘thers! 


The Lady Sybil St. Clare. was too important; ; 
to be-€asilysepowed away. “To |” 


& person 
avoid uopleasant discoveries I started a report 
of her death | **' . me 
“Then you will hiive ulty in @ 
a" Claims. If’ is ght dead 
” 


— 





tion, your eldest som: ae at- 


““SoI might. Sybil’s appearance and pos- 
sessions could command anyone; but on the 
other hand, she would be a ready prey for all. 
Le jeu ne vant pas la chandelle. She will be 
quite as happy, and probably a thousand 
times happier, than if I adopted the usual 
plan. I scarcely schemed for benefit all 
these years to give in at last.’’~ 

“ Ay, trae!” acquicscedstiet 

* But, dear me, I hay ; 
intended. It is : 


a dee. a bin y Jud: nya 
e's so proud on—u tig—he n0 
*ev bin’foore purlite.”” us 

“Ph! master knows whith'’side his bread 


CHAPTER VM, . 


Lavy GLENcoRn’s } Hkised*olouds of 
dust as it bowled wilong’ the road 


home. = SN 
tracted by Sybil. I saw it, but was mopethen }y Suddenly she drew the oheck-strinig” She 


prepossessed' in his favour, Furtlemoiifter: 
course, however, showed me his Menourable: 
nature, and I grew to desire a-tuarriage be- 
tween them. Sybil herself liked Mr. Nosth 
until that—until Captain North appeared on 
the scene. I can manage her yet, | know— 
that is, if I have your assent, Squire.” 

The various changes of ceuntemmnce that had 
besn taking place in Mr. North's face were luai- 
crous. Pride, astonishment, eagerness, ourio- 
sity, all were depicted.. They in turn gave 
placs to abashed humility. The passionate old 
Squire fel ashamed of himeelf, 

**Oh, Countess!” he exclaimed, perais- 
tently, ‘I never can forgive myself fer.my be- ; 





had: t sight of Eric North; 
Sets 
“TIT have been to house, Mrs. Gras 


your r 
‘ham,’ he said, ‘and. I—weil; I may as ‘well 


confess, because I fancy you guessed my 
secret. I have had a bitter disappointment. 
Your daughter rejected me. off. hand; woald 


, boarcely listen to my suit. I must own I was 


surprised. I always thought she—you— 
favoured me.”’ , 

Brave outspoken Eric. Nothing clandestine 
nor underhand about-him. - =; 

‘* Your surmises were orrect,'’ declared the 
lady. ‘‘I do favour your suit, Sybil is young, 
and scarcely knows her-own mind, But 


haviour to you. I had no idea you were such | persevere / let that be your watchword, Wait 


& grand personage. I am sure I apologise.” 

“Do not mention it,’’ she said, frankly. 
“You were rather outspoken, but the fault 
was jast the same, even if I hud remained 
only plain Mrs. Graham.” 

Mr. North did not see that. He dearly wor- 
shipped a title. He was quite as anxious to | 
eecure Sybil for his daughter as he had before 
been determined to reject her ; but he scarcely 
knew how to say eo. Even he ielt a little 
modesty on the point. 

‘*Have I your concurrence?” reiterated 
Mrs Graham. 

‘‘Lady Glencorn!" exclaimed the Squire, 
exuberantly, ‘‘you are too good. There is 
nothing I should wish so much as an alliance 
between our families, as you are sy noble as to 
urge it.” 

‘Then as faras we are concerned that is 
settled,” observed the Countese, rising, ‘‘ How, 
on} Sybil to manage. With tact, I think 


** Does not Lady Sybil love my son?’’ in- 
terrupted Mr. North, in surprise. 

“You forget. The Captain has come. be- 
tween her and his brother, but—oh, yes, we 
will make her forget him. A word privately 
in your ear—walls have ears.” 

She bent and whispered for a time to the 
Squire. He nodded repeatedly. 

“ All is fair in love and war,” observed Lady 

lencorn, unconsciously using the Captain’s 
argument against himeelf. 

‘**Ié will be quite pardonable to do as you 
suggest,” declared Mr. North, emphatically. 
‘The only wonder that I now. have is that 
you are willing to sacrifice your daughter. If 
you entered society, and took your place, you 
might secure a duke for your son-in-law.” 





|» few days andi try again.” She raised her 


gloved hand...» 

He liftedit 40 his month and kissed it, 

* Thanks,” he murmured; gratefully. ‘My 
heart was downcast—sad—your words re- 
kindled hope. . I will persevere. -If- Sybil is to 
be won by me I will win her. I love her as 
my own soul. Thanks, again, Mrs. ‘Graham?’ 

The iove-light that was in his eyes radiated 
his face, and: positively made it handsome as 
he turned away. 3 

‘‘Home,”’ he said to the coachman, and 
Lady Glencorn pursued her way meditatively. 

“ Foolish little-puas! wayward Sybil,”’ she 
sighed. ‘ How carelessly she rejects what 
Lady Judith would give thousands to win,” 

She found her daughter seated in the con- 
servatory, coiled up in:a cushion ‘surrounded 
by flowers and exotics, none of them as sweet 
and pretty as herself in her hazy dress of 
delicate biue. A book lay.on ‘her lap, but it 
was unread, and «he expression of the fair 
face was sad and troubled, : 

‘* Well?” exclaimed the mother, inter- 
rogatively. 

** Well, mamma,” rejoined Sybil, looking 
up in surprise. 

“ You have had a visitor, dear?’’ 

The girl sighed, 

“Ob, yes! Mr. North,”’ witha. blush. 

‘‘Not the, Captain, “He,is remiss; What 
did Mr. North want ?.”’ 

The girl drew herself up. 

‘*He asked me—you know, mamma—he 
wanted me to be his wife.” 

* And you refused him?" raising her eye- 
brows in affected surprise. ‘ Oh, Sybil!” 

**Oi course I did, I mean to have the 
Captain, or—or—remain single all my life.” 





The mother gave herself an impatient jerk, 
yet she only remarked,— 

“You mean to have the Captain, that is, | 
presume, if he will have you?” 

‘*There is no doubt about that,’’ declareg 
Sybil, with a proud smile. ‘* He——’» 

“T am afraid there is every doubt about 
it,” interrupted the elder lady, significantly, 
“I have been opening Mr. North’s eyes io 
some of his son's iniquities, and I think [ 
have ‘Sticceeded in making his home too hot 
for himz" 


Pp ce,” . 

“TI do not wish to hear # word against 
Bianley. T dais believe ‘alty thing’ bad 
of him?” > 7 re 

“You shall bear, and decidie”""" ~~ 

Then Lady - a 
ogelney er torth ‘the'tale told 
i. Bes at 


“Oh, mamta!” exclaimed “Lady Sybil, 
‘Wow oan you té deli abaigeed oe rere i 
fee * Sen Oh Hunt— 


“Bybil,” interrupted ‘her mother, sternly, 
s don’t palliate py ar Bam Captain North is 
® bad man; any decent womién knowing such 
& t&int on his character coughs to cus him. 
How much more strenuously ought she to 
thrust him out of her heart ?”’ 

But Sybil, with the inexperience and wilfal- 
ness of youth, could not and would not credit 
the tale. If she had had her own way she 
would have done-xas many a girl has done 
before—taken the man of her choice, despite 
all warning, and wrecked her fature conipletely. 

Her mother saw what little effect the 
confidence had had; the scarcely expected 
it to be otherwise; but. she. left her daughter 
to digest the tale, inténding to follow it up 
by a bolder stroke later-on. Direotly she left 
the conservatory Lady Sybil burst into 4 
violent fleod of weeping. 

“How they revile you, my © darling!" 
she sobbed. “* But if-all the world proves ialse 
I will remain firm.) They shall not separate 
us, Stanley.” 

At luncheon her swollen eylids bore witness 
to her trouble. Her mother, however, affected 
not to notice it.. She spoke indifferently on 
various topics; hardly seeming to notice that 
she received nothing but monosyllabic replies. 
Bat when her daughter left the table she rose 
excitedly. : 
“  Z will do it at once,” shesaid. ‘‘ Waat 1s 
the use of unnecessary delay, and I hate to see 
the girl grieving.” 

Ag later Sybil heard a knock at her 
bedroom door. She went to answer it. Her 
maid, Jeanette, stood there. 

«There's a tiote come from’ Nest Bank, 
please,Miss Sybil. The messenger is on borse- 
back, and he says is there an answer ?”’ 

Lady Sybil clutched the envelope eagerly. 
The North crest was on it. Tearing 11 opel, 
she’ read,— 

‘* Dear Miss Granam,— ’ 

_  Untoward circumstances compel 
me to break the engagement, which I rasbly, 
and under the pressure of conversation, was 
induced to make yesterday. I might enter 
into a ‘lopg explanation as to pros and cons; 
suffice it, however, if I confess that my fcel- 
ings have undergone a change. J prefer freedom. 
As to yourself, allow me to wish you # more 
loving husband than I should make, 

** Yours repentantly, ia 
“* Srantex NowrH. 
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Sybil read and re-read the epistle several 
times before she seemed fully able to grasp ita 
meaping. All at once it seemed to burst on 
her with full force. She read the insulting 
ending again. 

«“ Freedom!” she exclaimed, tearing the 
paper into scraps, *‘ loving husband. He 
might have spared me that far.”’ 

Lady Glencorn, pacing her boudoir in ex- 
citement, now sitting down to rest, now walk- 
ing about again, said at last, ‘‘ Has that failed 
also? Will further steps have to be taken? 
Why does she not come down ?”’ 

Happening to glance against: the window 
ghe thought she caught sight of a head sud- 
denly bobbed down. As quickly as her stout- 
ness would permit Lady Glencorn was at the | 
casement. Throwing it it up she looked out. 
She had not been. mistaken. Captain North ; 
was crouching out of view ina very unmaniy | 
way. Her temper—usually of the best—roe , 
at the sight; yet she had to be wary too. 
Sybil might. appear any moment. 60 con: 
trolling herself as best she might, she said,— 

“Go into the arbour, Captain North, I 
would have a word with you!”’ 

He felt caught, otherwise he would never 
have obeyed. 

Lady Glencorn watched him for a minute, ; 
to see if he was to be trusted, and then ringing | 
for her outdoor attire to follow him, said to 
the maid, ‘‘ When Miss Sybil comes down tell , 
her I wished her to wait in the drawing-room 
forme!” She thought. she had made it all . 
right then, 

‘Now, Captain North,’’ she said, as she , 
entered the arbour, *‘our interview need not 
be long.” 

“Tt cannot be!’ he answered, with a dash- 
ing insouciant air that generally took—though 
it did not with her. ‘ I only just looked in to . 
say good-bye to you.” 

“ To me /” she exclaimed, with emphasis. 

“ To you | certainly,” he replied. 

“ Captain North takes a most singular way 
of proceeding on his business, then !"’ declared 
Lady Glencorn, sarcastically. ‘ Why not be 
pee for once, and say you were seeking for 

y i ? ” 

“ But, indeed, I was not! It was you, 
and you only, I cared to see,” he declared, un- 
blushingly. 

And if Lady Glencorn had held one spark of 
sentiment: in the Captain’s favour it fled in ; 
that minute. The man was worse even than , 
she had deemed him. Her voice took a hard, | 
uncompromising tone as she spoke next. 

“Then say farewelland go!’’ she said; ‘but, | 

before doing so, let me tell you, in gnvarnished | 
language, that’ you snd. your character, 
Captain North, are quite weil known to me. | 
It needed not your imposition in the garden 
yesterday, when you so cleverly took me in, to 
enlighten me. IJ—” 
_ “Excuse me, I have not a moment to stay,’’ 
interrupted Captain North, whose\ruddy face -; 
had gone ashy. ‘! T'wo of my brothers are to 
meet me at the station!" 

Without staying to shake, hands he was off. 
Discretion was the better part of valonr in his 
case. But he muttered a word that was not 
_——— against Sybil’s mother as he sped 
0 


Lady Glencorn smiled sadly as she returned 
tothe house. She had not expected to des- 
patch the fascinating Captain quite so quickly. 
She dawdled on the way to compose herself. 
When she entered the honse she just caught 
sight of Jeanette standing against the draw- 
ing-room door; note in. hands). Quick ‘as 
—— Lady Glencorn beckoned the. muid 

er. 

“ Who is that:for 2?” she deraans crt, 

., ‘It is for Mies Sybil. The Capting’as left 
it 'isself. He suid 1. was to give it into her 
hind and no other,” said Jeannette, drawing 
back as her mistress’s hand was held out 





for it, 


Jeannette had a lover of her own ; sympathy 
therefore reigned in her heart for her young 
lady. Moreover, she had received’a half sove- 


; Paper and read: 


; eyes; but as she grew accustomed to it she 


| —am not as good.as you fancy, but——”’ - 


** but I—I don’t love him you see, and it makes 
all the difference.” 





reign from Captain North to ensure a safe 


delivery of his mess®ge, so perhaps she felt 
extra bound to try and do as she had been 
desired. 

“Give it me this instant,’ commanded } 
Lady Glenoorn peremptorily. “ Remember, | 
also, if-you value your situation, that all notes | 
that come for Miss Sybil must henceforth be 
given to me. Do you understand?’ 

‘* I do,” answered the girl, trembling. 

“Then mind and show obedience. The} 
slightest trifling on the point wiil be repaid by ! 
instant dismissal. 
work here.” 

Quite frightened, Jeannette walked away. 

Lady Glencorn opened the twisted_ piece of 


“My Darune,—I am going away. I did 
come to see you, and I watched about, but 
that she-dragon, your mother; pounced on me 
like a wolf on a lamb, and drove me off the 
premises; but I will outwit her. You-shall be 
mine. All is fair in love and war.—Yours, 
devotedly, “ Stawuey.”* 

‘* Ab! all is fair in love or war, is it?” mur- 
mared Lady Glencorn. '‘'I am glad those are 
your ecentiments, Mr. Captain. They are mine 
exactly. It remains to be seen whose strata- 
gems will conquer.’’ 


Pocketing the note her ladyship entered the + T feel sure ; 


drawing-room. 
At first she thought it was untenanted, and 
the glare of the light that met her blinded her ) 


saw Sybil lying on @ sofa. 

‘‘ Tired, dearest? ’’ she remarked kindly. 

«No, mamma, thanks,” replied the girl, with 
quivering lips; ‘‘ but I—I have something to 
say to you. I—have—been thinking matters 
over, and I—I have come to the decision that 
I—witi accept Mr. North. Oh, please don’t,” 
as her mother would have embraced her. “I 


‘I know all about it,’’ declared the mother, 
breaking in eagerly in her gladness. ‘ It will 
be all right, my child. I feel you will never 
regret your choice.”’ 

‘I don’t know,” replied the girl, listlesely. 
‘*T suppore I shall not, and yet. Oh——’ 

She broke off crying. 

‘** Yet if you could have taken the scamp you 
would have done s0, but he bas sent in his 
congé. Ah! you see a little bird whispers all 
to me.” 

And it never entered innocent Sybil Ss. 
Clare’s mind to suspect that the letter which 
had caused all her unhappiness had been 
written by her mother, whilst he whom she > 
thought so cruel was prowling arcund, looking 
about on the sly for her. 

“Jf Mr. North asks me again I shall accept 
him ; but perhaps he wiil not care to propose 
twice.”’ 

“I believe he loves you enough to propose 


“ Of course you are not,” she replied. “* This 
is a free country. You are at liberty to chooze 
for yourself. All the restriction I place upon 
you is that Captain North shall not have you.” 

Ay, and that was all the young girl wanted. 
Unhappy recollections at the mention of his 
name recurred to her. 

She had forgotten her unhappiness for a 
minute. That miserable note faded from 


ber mind. Captain North had insulted her.. 


She would let him see she was not heart- 


I will have no underhand | broke: 


nD. 

‘* Mamma,” she said, falling on her knees, 
and throwing her head with its fusion of 
fair hair on to the Countess’s lap, ‘‘I will 
marry Mr. North—at once—if you see any 
way of leswing him know. Hurry, the wedding 
on, leet I repent.. Oh mother, love me; I 
feel very d te!” 

The Countees embraced her child, and when 
composure had been restored enfliciently she 
poured into her astonished listener's ear the 
astounding intelligence as to whom they 
really were and their rightful position. She 
explained the late Earl’s wishes and her own 
course of action, briefly dwelling on the high 
opinion she entertained for Eric. 

‘“‘He is a good man, darling,” she ended, 
t, baving disolosed all, I leave 
the decision now entirely with yourself. I 
feel I dere not act any farther.” 

‘You have been nobility and bravery 
iteelf,”’ declared Lady Sybil, enthusiastically. 
“No other mother would have made such a 
wacrifice for the sake of her child. I feel 
most grateful to you. You cancommand Mr, 
North now, end I shall be thankiul to be 
hid@en away from the pitfalls of life.” 

She showed her thankfulness in a strange 
wey on reaching the privacy of herroom. Her 
wounded spirits there would betray them- 
selves. In an agony of humiliation she threw 
herself heartbroken on the floor, sobbing and 
crying as if life no longer had contained aught 
that. was brigbt for her. 

It flew like wildfire through the houee and 
over the nesghbourhood that night that Mrs. 
Grabam her daughter were even grander 
— had been supposed. She was the 

of somewhere, people got mixed in 
the name, and weaved quite a romance out of 
the asifair, and Miss Sybil was a lady in 
her own right, inheriting estates under the 
Salic law—what that was but few seemed to 
comprehend; but all understood that they 
belopged to the nobility. 

Amongst the innumerable hearers who 
were roused by the sensation the intelligence 
oocasioned, none were more surprised 
Mr. North’s sons. They could scarcely believe 
it. Eric amused them all by declaring— 

“Tf Lady Sybil were Queen of England she 
is quite lovely enough and gracious. enough 


twenty times,” declared the Countess warmly. | too ! 


‘Oh! Sybil, he is a good man. I have the 
highest opinion of him. I-~—”’ 


‘TI daresay, mamma,” burst in ‘the girl; 


“ Yet, if I judged rightly, there was a time 
when you were not indifferent to Mr. North.” 

Sybil blushed. : The assertion hit home. 

“I like him very much now, mamma. I 
respect, I esteem him, but that is no more 
like*the feeling I—we feel for those we love.” 

“ Love generally comes where respect and 
esteem pave the way.” 

“ Bat why need I accept any one?” ex- 
claimed Lady Sybil suddenly: “ Mamma, 
suppose I—I go away from here for a time.” 

1s was Lady Glencorn’s turn to grow agi- 
tated. That was just what she did not wish. 
Yet had she the right to force her daughter 
into an unwelcome match, even if thoroughly 
pereuaded it was for the girl's benefit? 
It was a Te query, and the Countess 
really could not decide. , 

‘** You do notanswer,”’ observed Lady Sybil, 
rising and going, and throwing her arms coax- 
ingly round her mother. “Am I obliged to 
marry any one?”’ 

The Countess drew. herself up. 








“Lady Sybil is certainly svelte,” declared 
Arthur, who considered himself a great 
authority. “‘ George, yon bad better give up 
Lucy, and try to gain her ladyship.” 

George shook his head expressively. 

“I decline the honour in toto. How if 
Eric left the Lady Judith to a more suitably 
aged parmer ?” he said; significantly, 

The Squire entered the room in time to 
hear George’s remark. 

“ That is just what Eric is going to do,” he 
said, rubbing his hands together in glee. 
“Wish him success, lads, wish him success!" 

It was not many days later before the 
engagement of Eric North to the Lady Sybil 
St. Clare was announced to the world, and he 
not knowing the ins and outs of the affair 
considered himself the happiest man in 
existence. Perhaps, if he could have seen his 
affisnced moaning an‘ }: menting ber fate in 
the retirement of her rcum he might have 
decided differently. 


CLAPTER VIII. 
Groraz Nort. married in the end of 


| August, and started with his wife to Scotland 
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Arthur went -abroad directly after their 
wedding, promising to be back in time to 
see Eric “turned off,” as he called it. But 
as the twenty-eighth of September drew near, 
the day chosen by Lady Sybil on which to 
relinquish her freedom, a letter arrived from 
him stating that important business would 
prevent his return. Which language being 
interpreted into plain English meant, that Mr. 


_ Arthur North had met a charming family of 


the name of Elffeet at Rome, and had fallen 
desperately in love with Blanche, the eldest 
daughter. Leyland had gone grouse-shooting 
some weeks before, and had been accidentally 
wounded. Nothing very serious, however. He 
arrived on the eve of the twenty-eighth with 
his damaged arm in a sling. The Captain no 
one had heard a word from since his d \ 
He wisely got lost to his family, for a time. 
All letters sent to him were returned, marked 
“not known here,’’ and the Countess Glen- 
corn’s information proving on inquiry to be 
only too correct, the Squire in hot anger had 
forbidden his third son’s name to be men- 
tioned in his hearing. Thus it turned ont 
that Leyland was the only one of Eric’s 
brothers present at his ding. That did 
not distress the heir. If he and Sybil had gone 
alone into church and solemnly plighted their 
vows to either in the presence of officials only, 
he would have been satisfied. Needless to say, 
that was not the case. Lady Sybil’s mar- 
riage was a very gay affair. But it took place 
in the small village church, and not in 
London, as many of the upper ten would have 
liked, for all Society would have returned to 
town to get a sight of the hidden Earl's 
daughter had they had the chance. Lady 
Sybil could not have stood that. To go 
through the ceremony anywhere under the 
circumstances would be trying enough. When 
it got to the last week before it, she would 
gladly have broken the engagement off had 
she possessed the courage. But she was a 
very timid girl, distrustful of herself, and 
fearful of wounding any. It required more 
nerve than one of her calibre owned to declare 
that she had made a mistake. Her mother's 
pride in the affair, her lover's devotion, proved 
too strong barriers, and she felt herself swept 
along irresistibly. 

Deathly pale was her fair face as she stood 
at the altar in her bridal robes. 

** Like a snowdrop or a lily !’? murmured 
one of her eight bridesmaids—two of them 
Earl Glencorn’s little daughters, the rest 
relatives more distantly related, hunted up 
from different directions. 

But if Lady Sybil St. Clare was pale it was 
the only agitation she displayed. She had 
nerved herself to the ordeal and held up her 
head bravely. Her voice, low and distinct, 
was heard distinctly throughout the edifice. 
Eric North, on the contrary, was nearl 
breaking down, his nervousness was pitiful. 
Even the Countess felt annoyed with him. 
His appearance, always insignificant, looked 
to worse advantage than ordinary. When it 
came to putting on the ring nowhere could he 
= it. He began to think he had left it at 

ome. 

The Countess of Glencorn pushed forward. 

“Take mine,” she whispered, but it was 
miles too large. 

A young bridesmaid happened to wear one 
that had belonged to her dead mother; she 
slipped it into Eric’s hand. Before, however, 
he could move, the Rector’s wife contrived to 
get hers off. 

‘Here, Mr. Eric,” she whispered, “ use this 
instead of Miss Anson's. She would never be 
a bride if that ring was brought into requisi- 
tion.” 

Probably, even then, Eric in his flurry 
might have risked Wiss Anson’s future chance 
of wedded bliss had not the energetic Rector’s 
wife deprived him of the chance, by taking 
the gir)’s ring from his hand. 

Miss Anson laughingly thanked her after- 
wards for her promptitude. 

“There may or may not be truth in the 





prophecy,” she said, “but any way, now I am 
safe,”’ 


The Rector's wife smiled. 

“I have seen it proved in my time,” she 
declared, ‘‘ but what a nervous state Eric was 
in. Ihave known him for years, and always 
deemed him one of the nicest and most self- 

sessed of men ; yet this morning, I am sure 
he did not know whether he stood on his head 
or his heels.” 

“I suppose he—he loves her?” hazarded 
Miss Anson,” 


“ Worships, simply worships her, my dear.” 

“A strange way to chow it then. Why, 
when they were starting off down the aisle, 
he would have walked without her, only the 
Countess put him straight.” 

“ Another result of his nervousness.” 

“IT am sure she loves him,” declared Miss 
Anson firmly. “ How charming she looked, 
and how call poasenned | Her heart evidently 
was at rest.” 


“You forget Iam an equal stranger to it 
with seonal? answered Lady Sybil, coldly, 

“It seems strange, does it not, that you 
should never in eighteen years have seen your 
own possessions ?”’ 

“ You forget, I may have been there before 
I can remember; in fact, I believe mamma 
said I was.” 

“ You will have a natural desire, though, to 
set eyes on it again,” remarked Eric, taking 
her hand, and clasping it fondly between both 


his. 

She let it rest there for a minute, then, 
drawing it away, she said warmly,— 

‘*I have no wish to see Cwyffr Castle. | 
don’t — if I never oe eyes on it! I dislike 
going there exceedingly X 

Eric looked at her inamazement. Not only 
did the announcement surprise him, but the 
change in her tone was so great. Could that 
be his amiable, quiet Sybil? 

“My darling!” he exclaimed eagerly, 





* Mrs. Morley made no reply. 


“why did you not say so before? I fancied 


She had her doubts on that point, but — | something was annoying you ; but this can be 


to see why Lady Sybil should have accep 


easily remedied. Our route shall be altered, 


Mr. North unless she loved him, she supposed | I can telegraph from Wincome. Where would 


she must be mistaken. Yet the shrinking! 


attitude, theunsmiling eyes of Lady Sybil had 


not been lost on the experienced and sharp- | 


sighted Rector’s wife. However, she wisely 
kept silent. 


“I never eaw a more beautifal bride,”’ con- | 


tinued Miss Anson confidentially. “But do 
not you think itis rather a—a poor match for 
Lady Sybil?” 

Indeed, no. I consider her a most for- 
tunate girl. Eric is the soul of goodness, and 





you like to go?” 

“I am perfeotly indifferent," she replied, 
listlessly. ‘Oh, I suppose now we had -better 
proceed to Cwyffr. Alterations of plans would 
cause lots of trouble; besides, think how 
people would talk.” 

* Never mind the o-* or the trouble,” he 
said, kindly, “ your i is the first con- 
sideration with me, and ever shall be. Say 
where, Sybil, and we will go.” 

Lady Sybil’s mood, however, was wilful, 


he will make a most devoted husband. Her'and she would not suggest the name of any 


future happiness is secured. It made me quite | 
angry, when people were whispering that it | 


was a mésalliance. His family are of the first 

in the county. His position is secured.” 
“Oh, it is not a mésalliance certainly,” ac- 

knowledged Miss Anson, drawing on her gloves, 


“that is absurd—only I thought Lady Sybil | 
i obleman. 


might have married a n Bat, of 
course, as she loves Mr. North so much, one 
can understand her taking him. Shall we 
join the others on the terrace? ” 

If Miss Anson could have taken a peep into 
the carriage bowling along with its postillions 
and splendid cream horses, conveying Eric 
and his bride to the station, she might have 
found cause to change her mind. His manner 
had recovered its tone, he was full of hap- 


“ My darling—my wife! ” he exclaimed, put- 
ing his arm around her, “‘ how can I thank you 
for your goodness in giving yourself to me?”’ 
She tried to draw f r from him and made 
no answer. Her eyes wistfully looked another 
way. ‘Your life shall be happy, if my devo- 
tion can make it so. Speak, Sybil darling, 
and say = are happy os 

‘** Oh, don’ m’t !’’ she replied, shrinking 


- from his clasp; ‘‘ what need is there for talk- 


ing about it? I-——” 

**Of course,” he said, assenting to her un- 
finished speech, “there is no need, as you 
observe, to talk about it; but you are so shy, 
Sybil, and I should like to hear you say just 
for once that you love me; you never will 
delight my ears with that ‘bg 

He waited for a reply, none came, but the 
pretty head drooped. The bridegroom’s heart 
reproved him at once. He leant forward and 
took the first kiss he had had from her lips. 

“I am exigent,” he observed, penitently, 
“in wanting your assurance that you love me. 
Facts speak for themselves—you would not 
otherwise have married me.” 
even him that Lady Sybil’s crimson face and 
flushing eyes were a singular return for the 
loving caress he had bestowed. 

His —— was, however, quickly re. 
pressed, it died away almost instantly, so that 
it never occurred to Eric North to imagine 
that his bride was resenting his behaviour. 
How should he, when he naturally believed 
that she loved him ? 

“ What is this estate, Cwyfir Castle, that we 
are going to, like? '’ asked Eric. 


Bat it struck | la 


“TI once heard you say that you would like 
to go to Paris,” sug Eric North. ‘“ Shall 
we go there?” 

** I should certainly prefer Paris to the lone- 
liness of Cwyffr,” she acknowledged. 

“Lonely with me, darling?” he remon- 
strated. 

“TI shall be lonely without mamma every- 
where,” declared Lady Sybil. 

“ Then why did we not bring her?” asked 
Eric. ‘*We can-send for her soon.” His 
; Voice, however, had lost its gladness, and 
there was an unaccountable aching at his 


heart. 
Lady Sybil was quick to note the change. 


She did not wish to grieve his heart, 
even if he had failed to win her love. : 
“Qh, mamma would never go to Paris: 


and I should prefer to go there if you will let 
me—Eric?” 

His name fell reluctantly from her lips, yet 
od lem the sweetness of music, u 
by her. 

Ju Let you, my darling! indeed Iwill. Iam 
your obedient slave from henceforth. We are 
nearing the station, and I shall have to 
acquaint Jeannette and Bayley of our change 
of plans; they can see to the alteration of 
labels, telegraphing, &o. Why, Sybil, the 
porters will begin to think we have eo 
runaway match.” : 

He laughed gaily. but no answering smile 
responded to his 


CHAPTER IX. 


“ Ang you going to leave here to-day, Sybil, 
did you say?” asked Eric, entering the salon 
at the Hotel des Boulevards some ten day® 


ter. 

She put down her book, and answered,— 

“ Oh, just as you like; I am indifferent 07 
the point!” 

Eric’s face clouded. His wife, as he had 
found to his cost, was indifferent, dreadfally 
80, on every matter. But the cloud psseed 
away almost as quickly as it had a) ed. - 

Lady Sybil never noticed it. She woul 
not have done had it been of much longer 
duration, for she never glanced once at her 
husband’s face. 
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“Ts that a nice book?” he asked, genially. 
“Tam afraid I interrupted yon?” 

“You did not,” she replied, carclessly. ‘Tt 
iz one of Dumas’. I have read it before.”’ 

‘Then have another. I will send Bayley— 
no, I'll go myself, he makes such mistakes. 
Have you any choice? ”’ 

Lady Sybil North raised her byebrows. The 
action was most expressive. No book in the 
world cared she for. 

“JT thought you were speaking of leaving 
here,’ she said. ‘If so, what would——_” 

“JT only echoed your wishes, dear,’’ broke 
in Eric. “ For myself, I think I should pre- 
fer staying. The Frere-Eglintons come to- 


ay. 
“ We had better stay, then,” she said, yawn- 


ing. 

“Not if you wish to leave, darling. Oh 
Sybil, say which you would prefer.” 

eo can I,” she retorted, ‘‘ when I don't 
eare?”’ 

Perhaps the idea struck him that if she was 
as indifferent on the point, she might have 
given the preference to his wish. If so he 
never remarked on it. 

‘‘ Well, Sybil, suppose we leave the settle- 
ment of your decision for an hour or two, 
whilst you come with me for a stroll.” 

‘I do not feel inclined for moving,” she re- 
= “ There is nothing to tempt one here— 


‘Not the shops, the gaily dressed children, 
the fashionable madames?” broke in Eric. 
“Oh, Sybil,” with sudden recollection, “do 
you know I thought I caught sight of Stanley 
just now.” 

Lady Sybil jumped up in excitement, all 
her listlessness gone. 

“Where, where?” she asked feverishly. 

Her husband misunderstood her agitation. 

“You feel as I did,” he declared, inno- 
cently. ‘ I was almost beside myself at first, 
and I rushed wildly after Stanley’s double, 
but could not overtake him, whoever he was. 
= ee seemed to be avoiding me instinc- 

ively.” “ 

‘Captain North’s double!” echoed Lady 
Sybil. *“ Only his double! ” 

“It must have been, though the likeness 
was extraordinary. But Stanley must be 
back with his regiment now. I half think I 
shall write. Poor fellow, he may be hurt by 
the father’s treatment ! ” 

“ Bat sup it really was Stanley that you 
saw!” exclaimed Lady Sybil, excitedly. ‘Oh, 
I think you ought to look for him. I will go 
out and accompany you in your search. I 


“I searcely think it could possibly be Stan- 
ley, and I should not like you to tire yourself, 
Sybil. I can consult the Visitors’ Gazette, or 
whatever they call it ; but I feel sure he is with 
his regiment again now.” 

L Ae tear would not consent to remain in 
the Hotel. Her pulses were bounding, her 
heart was beating high. She ran with the 
alacrity of former times to don her things, 
and then sudden recollection returned to her. 
3 “How can I dare to face him,” she moaned, 

when he behaved so badly to me? But, oh! 
T have forgiven him, and I think if I could 
only see his face once mere that I could then 
onan more bravely, and be a better wife 

ric ” 

Sophistry that only partly succeeded in 
blin ing her. ‘I will not go, though, on this 
search. I dare not,” she murm - “YetI 
will keep Eric in Paris in the hopes of a 
meeting. I will go to the Opera Dramatique 
to-night. I~” then breaking down, she burst 
into tears, and said, ‘Oh, what a bad, bad 
girllam. I have not a bit of moral courage. 
Oh; I will strive to return Eric’ patient for- 

rance in a nobler spirit.’’ 

Bhe rang her bell, and summoned Jeannette. 

‘Tell your master that I am not going out 
with him,” she commanded. “Also say that 

have given you directions to and then 
return and commence to do so tly.” 

I cannot think what has come to my 
young mistress,” cogitated the girl as she 





went on her errand. ‘She is as capricious as 
a child and as variableasthe wind. If I were 
master, I should get angry with her ; it ’d do 
her good. I wonder if she ever cared for that 
capting. I feel sure, somehow, as she don’t 
love master, and he is real kind to her—a 
gentleman in a thousand, only he'd get on 
better if he were more spiritful, more deter- 
mined like.” 

Captain North, or his double, whichever it 
had m, was heard nothing more of, and a 
few hours later the Norths left Paris for Nor- 
mandy. 

Lady Sybil suddenly took a desire to visit 
that quaint, yet picturesque province. They 
were there a few weeks, and then she as 
abruptly resolved to go home. Not to her 
mother, for she dr the Countess detecting 
the failure of her married happiness, but to 
Norby Hall, another estate of her own in 
Loamshire. 

Eric, still patient, humoured her in every 


way. 

“ But, I sup , Sybil, we shall have to go 
to theManor House later on? The Countess 
will think, otherwise, that we are breaking our 
promise.” 

“‘Oh, we will go there when we are quite 
tired,” answered Sybil; “ or else we can make 
Norby Hall our home, and invite mamma for 
a few weeks.”’ 

“Then you regret the arrangement that we 
entered into of living with your mother 
until——” 

**I do,” interrupted Lady Sybil. ‘‘I begin 
to see your father was right—married people 
ought to have a roof of theirown. You would 
not care to live with my mother, and——” 

Eric laid his hand detainingly on his wife’s 
arm. 

“My darling, do not consult my welfare! 
Lam satisfied any way. I like the Countess, 
and should always agree with her! If you do 
not care for the eeparation, Iam quite willing 
to live together.” 

‘* Have I not just said that I preferred being 
away !’’ exclaimed Lady Sybil. ‘If mamma 
were with me she would keep correcting me 
for my bad tempers. I know I am horridly 
cross and diagreeable, Eric, and I should like 
to be different.” 

‘‘My darling Sybil!” he replied, warmly, 
“you are all that is best and dearest! I love 
you with all my heart! Sometimes I fancy 
that your heart is not even te quite won, that 
my wooing is not yet finished. Am I mistaken? 
Ah! I see 7 hang your head—you blush ! 
Never mind, Sybil, the day shall come when 
you will care for me as I do for you.” 

Never in the whole course of her existence 
had Lady Sybil felt so ashamed of herself as 
she did in that moment. She saw the true 
nobility of her husband’s character, and it only | 
by contrast made her seem meaner and more 
despicable. Yet what was she to do? Love 
would not come at her bidding. 

Lady Sybil could only sigh and wish that 
Captain North had never appeared on the 


“ But he is too ill) He—I do not think it 
would be wise to take visitors to Nest Bank.” 

“T should not bea visitor. But you do lock 
troubled, is he very ill, Eric?” 

‘‘I fear so,” confessed the young husband 
at last. “I—” 

Seeing that she should be a long time before 
she arrived at the real facts of the case Lady 
Sybil took the telegram and read for herself. 

**Come at once. Your father has had a fit, 
and is in danger. Carriage will meet the 
afternoon train.’ 

“You must not lose a minute,” declared 
Lady Sybil, quickly. ‘I will go with you; 
but I will stay at my mother’s. We shall be 
nearer each other then.” 

If she had been making a sacrifice, the glad 
look that irradiated her husband’s counten- 
ance would have been sufficient payment. 
But she was only following the bent of her 
inclination. : ' 

“ How good you are, my dearest Sybil,” he 
exclaimed. ‘My greatest trouble was to 
leave you.” 

And as the girl wife listened to that speech 
she thought,— i 

“I am growing good I believe, yet I should 
have been very lonely if he had left me, and 
it will be very nice to see mamma. I could 
net have quieted her and kept her away much 
longer. Will she guess how greatly I tax 
Erio’s forbearance. She is lynx-eyed where 
she chooses, I know. However, she will not 
see us together much!” 


CHAPTER X. 


Tue Countess of Glencorn had been con- 
sumed ever since her daughter's marriage 
with fears as to whether she had acted wisely 
in the matter. She had done what she 
thought best ; but certain recollections of Lady 
Sybil’s deportment before the ceremony took 
place, simple words that she had let fall too, 
when put together seemed significant, and 
then her cold proud attitude on her wedding- 
morn all recurred to the Countess and helped 
to make her uncomfortable. 

‘‘ How the child clung to me before she 
left,”” was her frequent comment, ‘‘and now 
her letters are far from satisfactory. Had I 
my time to come over again I think I would 
have left her more to her own guidance, 
though nothing on earth could have made me 
tolerate that Captain North. But I could 
have managed that and kept my child. I 
must see her soon.” , 

Still the weeks went on, and no mention of 
a return to the Mancr House was even as 
much as named by the newly-wedded couple. 
The Countess visited about more. he 
extended her circle of acquaintance. Still 
she was dull. She wanted Lady Sybil, or else 
an assurance of her happiness. 

It was the last day of the old year and the 
Countess sat alone. She was in the boudoir 
seated near the fire. It was the same room 





scene. 
But a change was coming over her feelings, 


Y although Lady Sybil did not know it. Eric’s' 


quiet forbearance and patient endurance were | 
making greater headway than she at all 
realized. 

The first awaking to the fact came to her 
when she had been married over three months, 
One morn her husband received a telegram. | 
Thoughtful as ever, he paused to consider how ! 
he might best spare her any annoyance in the! 
matter. | 

‘“‘T shall have to leave you for a few days,” 
he said, trying to hide his distress. | 

‘*‘ Leave me—go away from me do you 
mean ?”’ she exclaimed aghast. ‘‘ Oh, I cannot 
be left, Eric!” 

‘‘I¢ is not a matter of choice,” he replied. 
‘tI too am sorry to leave you; but—— 

‘* What is in your telegram ?”’ she burst in 
abruptly. 

‘My father is—is ill.” 

‘Is that all! Well, I will go with you.” 


in which she had caught Captain North 
looking in the windows, but it was changed 
since then. The light lace curtains were 
taken away, thick crimson ones fell in heavy 
fold, shading out all draughts, and the farni- 
ture even looked different. Chairs and couch 
had cast off their light cretonne covers, and 
stood revealed in ee pr my warmand cosy. 
In the loveliness and stillness of solitude, the 
Countess of Glencorn fell asleep. The ormulu 
timepiece ticked on, but the dulled ears heard 
it not. She was dreaming—Sybil was at 
home again, she thought—a fair happy girl 
just as she used to be before her love troubles 
began. A smile crossed the sleeper’s features. 
Then for some time she slumbered on. At 
last she awakened. 

“It was very pleasant,” she murmured 
alond. “I have never dreamt so vividly of 
Sybil be——” ; 

She started, threw down the handkerchief 
that shaded her face and saw her daughter 
standing before her. Her first sensation was 
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of alarm. ‘Lady Sybil's glad cry as she 
rushed into’ her -psrent’s arms, her: warm 
kisses, quickly dispelled that, 

“Is it really you, dear child?” exolaimed 
Lady’ Gtenoorn, in delight. 

‘Tt is I, and no mistake, mamma, dear.” 

“How ‘well you look. Why, Sybil, you 
have grown prettier I am-sure. What brought 
you here?” 

“Mr. North's iliness. Eric'was summoned. 
I accompanied him. The carriage dropped 
me on its way to Nest Bank.” 

“Mr. North ill!” gasped the ‘Countess, 
‘Since when? We:were together: yesterday. 
It was his’ birthday, and he‘seemed very well. 
I—oh! I know what will hwve caused it.” 

‘‘ He has bad a fit,” observed Lady Sybil ; 
“but I do not know how he ie going on. | Bric 
will either bring orsend word seon, according 
to the danger of the case.” 

“A fit; then the troubie has eaused:it.” 

‘What trouble ?” queried Liady Sybil. 

The Countess’s face assumed a singular 'ex- 
pression. She pressed her lips tightly together 
and made nore mark. il failing the 
clue, thought nothing of it; but it all:came 
back to'her vividly a little ater on when she 
was enlightened, 

“T am so glad to see you, Syb,” declared 
her mother. ‘I was lonely, dear. Ring the 
bell, and we will have a-cosy little tea befor 
our late dinner. Really, Sybil, you have 

wn prettier I am sure.” 

Lady Sybil blushed. 

“*T think you are mistaken,” she answered, 
kissing her mother’s face, ‘I don't believe I 
have changed at all.” 

‘“* Does not Eric say you have?” 

‘‘Say I have changed!” reiterated Lady 
Sybil, uneomfortably. 

“No; but does he not think ‘yon are 
prettier? ” 

“TIT am‘sure T cannot answer,” replied: the 
young wife, fidgeting; “he always admired 
me enough.” 

There was something in the tone that 
caught the Conntess's ear, a sort of unwilling. 
ness to speak that could not fail to strikean 
anxious mother. 

“Do you mean, Sybil, that you are not 
interested: enough in your husband's likes ‘or 
dislikes to care?”’ 

Sybil gave a perceptible start, but made no 

y: 


“* Because, my dear, if itis so, Pahaill:never 
forgive myself,’’ continaed’ the Countess. ‘1 
had no right to interfere ; yet’ I thought:his 
great love, his anwearied devotion, must have 
met with « return.” 

“Tam not blind to my husband's good- 
ness,” admitted Sybil. 

“Neither were you before iage. 
If you cannot say more than that, the union 
has been # fuilure.” 

Lady Sybil took a footstool and sat-at her 
mother’s feet, 

** But I oan, mamma, darling; she declared, 
nervously. “I appreciate him, “I ‘know T 
have got ‘the best husband in creation, When 
I contrast him with others, and see how 
attentive and thonghtfal he is, I wonder why 
TI should have been so favoured as to win him, 
He is goouness itself.” 

The young wife tones were calm, matter. 
of-fact. They lacked the enthusiasm that 
would have delighted the Countess’s ear. 

“Yet, with all his attention; all his 
devotion and love, if I read you aright, you 
do not repay him by —” 

“Oh, don't, mamma!” broke in Lady 
Sybil, pleadingly; “don't say any more. I 
krow I am wicked and angratefal for not 
loving him in return, but I hope it will-come. 
I pray for it, and I feel very, very different to 
what I did when we were first married. I 
cannot tell you how I disliked him for being 
so’ kind. I should have been far heppier ‘if 
he had hated meas T hated him. His anger 
would have bsen easier to have borae than 
hie love. Oh! I could not go throngh all 
that time again ; yes-—” 

She stopped. 


The Countess: did not speak,:so Lady Sybil 


went on,— 

‘Yet: L could not live without him now, I 
don't think, I never ‘knew it until this morn- 
Jing. It was when he suggested coming to his 
father and leaving me behind, Then:I saw.” 

“* Dhat was thoughtless of him,” declared 
‘the Countess, 

**Oh, but you don’t know, mamma,’ ‘con- 

Sybil, shamefacedly. ‘ Evic has 
never once:been thoughtless ;. all his consider. 
ation is to spare me, for when I 
coming he was overjoyed—delighted.” 

“ Ah! Iosee,” exclaimed Lady “Glencorn, 
complacently. “It will all come right in 
time. Yon'will:yet bea model-couple.”’ 

‘Thatewas co far different'frem Lady Sybil's 
supectations that she kept silence. In her 
cmostisanguine moments ehe never dared hope 
forsuchia future as that. 

* The ~ will yet come when you ‘will 
eer me for my ‘share in your marriage, 

y bil.” P 

The young wife’s sweet face grew one large 
petch of crimson. 

She was luckily saved a reply by the on- 
trance of her husband. He shook hands 
heartily with the Countoss and then ‘kissed 
his: wife, who took the greeting withoué 
‘yewarding him with evens 2mile, 

‘** You have rested, Sybil?’ leanquired. 


“I was not tired enough,” ‘she rejoined in- ; 


differently. 


with the otber's affairs, and then we can 
trust.” 

Lady Glencorn gave her daughter a very 
significant look. It was lost on‘her; ‘however, 
She wae gazing absently, with # ‘sad expres. 
sion, into thefire. 

“T think yoa had better ring for the wine, 
Bric,’ said: her 

But Lady Sybil 
taking only tea. 


(To .be continued.) 


p. 
ed'it. She preferred 
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THE GOLDEN HOPE. 


——O faa 
CHAPTER XLII.—(continued.) 


Tue couple consulted together on the best 
plan for keeping the presence of their guest a 
secret from ‘their neighbours and friends, and 
Rills consented ‘to the exercise ofall his wife’s 
kind intentions towards the Baroness, re- 


marking, — 

** Wie're sure'to be paid whether whe lives or 
not. If she gets well, shell oreward us 
liberally for our care of» her. be ‘that 
would. be better than. the dimons,” le added, 
reflectively, ‘‘for I might have trouble selling 
’em,”’ , 





And it was Lady Glencorn who inquired 
after Mr. North's state. 

“He seems nearly himself again,” replied 
he, amxiously. “He knew me well, but 


Thus:eneouraged, the fishermun’s wife gavo 
_ vent to her kindly pity for the lovely invalid. 
, She did not sammen avphysician to her, con- 
, 8idering herself fully competent to treat the 


seomed agitated. tvs: all Stanley's doings; disease. 


nay father's illness, Imean. There has been | 


In her simple neighbourhood Jane Rills was 


incessant worry about him these last few accounted quite a @vetress,'and she felt a sort 
months. You remember, Sybil, my thinking of consequente in exercising her skill upon a 
Loanght sight. of him in Paris? [believe I nobly-born and nobly-bred lady. 

was right now, and he:purposely avoided me.| Despite ber care and skill, however, the 


He sold out of the army and turned bank- 
rupt.’ 

“ Bat why ?” asked Lady Glencorn. 

“ You may well ask,” declared Kric warm- 
‘ing his hands and‘ keeping ‘his :face turned, so 
that his annoyance'should not be noted. ‘I 
think -he behaved: so -purposely to annoy my 
father, who had stopped his allowance owing 
to—to his previous bad conduct.” 

Eric North. had :no idea ‘thatthe Countess 
had any knowledge of his brother's escapades, 
He would have been greatly astonished could 
he have been told that it was through Lady 

' Gleneorn’s instrrmentality that, the Captain 
hud-been betrayed. 

‘** You see,’ continued HKric North, vexedly, 
‘Stanley owed a great many debts, bnt I 
believe the sale of his commission would have 
cleared them, but he preferred-to live on it 
and owe.”’ 

“ How about his creditors, what were.they 
doing to allow it? Sybil,are you tired?” 

Lady Sybil’s face had: gone deathly. She 
shook. her headin negation, but shivered. 

‘I knew she had overtaxed her strength,” 
declared Eric, forgetting all his care about 
his brother in anxiety for his darling. 

“Go on, Eric; fell the whole about your 
brother,” she cried, impatiently, “Do not 
bother about me.” 

‘I don’t know that T have much more to 
tell,” said Eric North. ‘Of course there is 
no hiding the facts. Stanley is a downright 
ecamp. It is hard to k this way of a 
brother, but his cruel behaviour necessitates 
it. He has caused my father’s fit—the trouble 
and the shame. He managed to settle his 
commission-money on some one,and eo he 
robs a lot of honest men. My father—there, 
see how I have upset Sybil. She has 
fainted.” 

He sprang to his wife’s side; but she had 
not quite gone off. With an effort she re- 
‘covered, and forced a smile to her lips. 

“You are so tender-hearted,” exclaimed 
Erio contritely, ‘that I am to be blamed for 
reciting all this before you; but I like you to 
know all, Sybil. We must never have secrets 





from one another, but both must be acquainted 


fe liriam held the senses-of the Baroness 

‘in thrall for several days. 

| She raved of Redwoode, of Hellive, of Cecile, 
of Mr. Forsythe, and talked, pleaded, and 
laughed by tarns; ing Rills from the 


‘cottage, and engaging the sympathy of the . 


‘womanly heart--that. beat under the rough 
exterior of the:fisherman’s wife. 
| The simple: remedies known to Jane were 
exhausted upon her, and at last, in.the utmost 
' despair, the woman gaveher the cvoling drinks 
‘she demanded, and wide: the simple 
‘ casement windows, letting:in 'to the vlose sick- 
‘ chamber the eweet, ‘salt summer breezes. 
“ She'll. dieanywaye, I think,’said Jane to 
her husband. ‘And she may as well have 
| what she wants before she dies. Of course, 
‘the cold water:and fresh wir will kill her, 29 
‘she's ima fever, but I aim’ got the heart to 


| deuy her.” ; 
}. I& was well she had not, for the patient 
i to mend from the moment ‘the more 
' intelligent treatment had been entered upon. 
| The fever took a favourable tarn, the delirinm 
; abated, and finally subsided, and Lady Red- 
| woode entered upon the’ road to reoovery. 
| She: ily co whereshe was and 
i the incidents of her reseue, bat she ‘did not 
explain her identity, or refer in’ any way to 
\ the past. 
j As she ane convalesced Rills bevsme 
' gloomy and despondent. 

In plying his trade during her illness he bad 
jleamed that she was the Baroness of Red- 

woede ; that she was» éupposed to have been 

drowned in the Pool; that:her daughter and 
son-in-law had: gone into mourning for her; 
that they had entered into possession of her 
estate; that notices of her death had been 
published—that; in short, she was dead to the 
world and:to her friends. 

He did not know how he was'te account for 
hie secrecy with regard to her ‘reseue. He 
lived day and night in terror of the law. He 


was moody, and restless, starting at 
every. step, ont) daseling above all things, 


that his) might be found:in his cottage 
before mene be sufficiently recovered to ¢° 
elsewhere. 
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At ength he took a desperate resolve to end 
his suspense. 

“Jane,” he said, one evening, more than a 
week after the rescue of her ladyship, as the 
couple sat in the outer room tozether, ‘is the 
lady asleep? I want to talk with you.” 

“Yes, she’s asleep,’ replied the woman, 
with a glance at the epen door of the inner 
room. ‘ She’s sleeping like.e tired child, poor 
dear! What do you want to say?” 

“You know she is a great lady, Jane, the 
widow of a lord—a baron? She is a lady her- 
self—Lady Redwoods.” 

‘“T know it,” answered Jane. “ Shesaid.as 
much in her ravings. She’s a real lady in 
words and actions, too, Rills. Why, she’s 
actoally afraid o' makin’ me too much trouble, 
and she’s as gentle and dainty as a bird—that’s 
what she is!” 

“Her folks think she’s dead!” said the 
fisherman, moodily. ‘Her daughter that 
was with her. you know, and her son-in-law, 
they’ve put on black for her. It’s been in all 
the papers she’s dead. And a lawyer chap 
was around here after the accident a lookin’ 
for the body. He offered a tremendous re- 
ward. How my fingers itched for it, and I 
didn’t dare te say that the lady wor alive and 
inmy cot. I'dbeentaken if I had, I wish 
I'dgiven her up to her friends at the time!” 
and Rills sighed, regresfally. 

“ So they all think the lady’s dead.?’’ ques- 
tioned the woman. 

“Yes, The daughter's took ion of 
her property, and Jorda it at Redwoode—the 
place where the lady lived. It's a dreadful 
affair for me !’’ 

The fisherman’s wife began to think the 
same, and offered her sympathy so earnestly 
that she did not bear the faint moan that came 
from the bedroom—a token that she Baroness 
had heard and comprehended the story. 

“ The lady'll soon be well,” said Jane ; ‘and 
she'll go home and claim her own, She'll 
protect you, I know——” 

“ Unless she’s found here first,” interrupted 
Rills. ‘“ And auyhow ehe may be angry with 
me for fetching her off. She'll suspect the 
stealin’ dodge. These great foiks don’t think 
no more 0’ such as you an’ me than we think 
o’ crabs. It's pretty much abont the same. 
She'll be mad because I didn’t take her to her 
daughter! I'll pnt an end to my troubles to- 
night, see if I don’s!” 

He spoke the last sentence under his breath, 
and it escaped the hearing of his wife. She 
answered him soothingly, told him that 
the lady had been able to sit up for an hour 
that day, and that she would come into 
the outer room on the morrow, with other 
simple gossip that increased her husband’s de- 
spondency. At last, despairing of enlivening 
bim, she went into the inner room, finding the 
Baroness wide awake, and with a countenance 
that showed the Iady had been an uninten- 
tional listener to the conversation. 

Seizing the opportunity, Rills took up his 
tarpaulin hat and quitted the cottage. 

“T will put an end to my troubles,” he re- 
Peated, as he walked down to the beach. 
' rH have advice this-very night. ‘Luke Jen- 
son ‘li help me ont o’ my scrape if any one 
will. I've done him many a geod turn, and 
he'll bear it in mind now!” 

He rowed ont to his sloop, drew up his boat, 
and trimmed his sail. Then hauling up the 
anchor, he threaded his way out of the cove, 
and proceeded down the coast before a good 

reeze, that sent his vessel skimming the 
water like a gull. 

The run of several miles to the vicinity of 
Sorel Place was made in good time. The moon 
Was shining brightly when Rills anchored his 
sloop, and rowed ashore at the very point at 
which Lady Redwoode had embarked on her 
nearly fatalexcursioa. Leaving his boat. on 
the shore, the fisherman walked up the road 
until he. came to Sorel Place, half-a-mile dis- 
tant from the sea. 
ms he house was dark asusval in front, but 

ills walked around to the rear, where a light 
gleamed froma window. 


‘“They’re at home,” he muttered, halting 
before the door. ‘ If Luke proves false to me 
—bnt he won’t,” he added, nerving himself for 
the interview. ‘ He will: know I meant to 
Bteal she jewels, but he won't betray mie, I’m 
sure!” 

Without further hesitation he opened the 
door abruptly, and eatered a small sqvare 
room, lighted by a single lamp, tenanted. by 
Mrs. Jenson and her son Luke. The two were 
sitting bya small deal table, with a little heap 
of gold between them, They started guiltily 
at the sndden entrance of their visitor, and 
Luke swept the money into his pocket as 
— y 2a if it had been fatal evidence against 

im. 

“My! How youstartled me!” cried Mrs. 
Jenson, in a shrill. frightened voice. ‘* Why 
didn't you knock, Rills? ” she asked, sharply. 
‘* Lake and I was a courntin’ up our saviags, 
We're poor enotgh, anybody knows, but. we 
have laid by alittlefor a rainy day.” 

Riils was too pre-oeeupied to notice her 


alarm and uneasiness, or to attach any par- | 


ticular importance to the pile of coins he-had 
seen. He took the seat proffered bim by 
Luke, and said, comiog to ‘his business at 
once: ° 
“I'm in trouble, friends, and have come to 
you for help. I've done Luke many good 
turns——” 

**Bnt we can't spare money!” interposed 
Mrs, Jeuson, nervously. 


“Come, let's be off !’’ said Jonson, releasing 
himself, and locking for his hat ‘ The lady 
mast ‘be got here secretly this very night. 
Come on!” 

He stopped to whieper a few words to his 
mother, who still sat as if parulyzed, and then 
he led the way from the house. A few minutes 
later, and they were aboard the sloop, and on 
their way up the coast. 





CHAPTER XLII. 


Is there no constancy in earthly things ? 
No happiness in'us, but what must alter? 
No life, without the heavy load of fortune ? 
— Beaumont and Fletcher. 


Te discovery thatshe was supposed to bo 
dead and drowned, that her friends monrned 
her untimely fate, and that Cecile and Mr. 
Forsythe had entered into possession of her 
property, bad # fearfully exciting effect upon 
| Lady Redwoode. She sat upright in herbed, 
j and looked at the fisherman’s wife, on the 
| entrance of the latter, with a pair of wild eyes 

that were absolutely startling in their feverish 
| briiliancy. . 





** What is this I have heard, Jane?” she de- 
;mended. “ They think me drowned? Have 
{ you told no one of my.rescue? Does no-one 
' suspect-that L-am still living?” 

‘No one, my lady,” replied the woman, 


“Taint money I want, but advice and as-' shrinking before those wild, strange glances. 
sistance,” replied the fisherman, resting his | ‘‘ We did not dare to tell any one. People 
elbows on his knees, and his chin on his hands, | would have suspected us of intending to rob 
““J’ve got into a sorepe, Luke, an’ I don't, your ladyship. The truth is, my lady, Rills 
know which way to turn. Let the old woman. brought you home for dead, thinkin’ he might 
go into the other room—bat never mind, | as well have your dimons as let the fishes 
though, she can keep @ secret, and I may need | have ’em. When youcame to, wedidn’t know 





her help.” 

“ What have you done, Rills?’’ inquired 
his host. 

The fisherman hesitated, but his apprehen- | 


sions came over him again, goading him to, 


confession. 

“T'll make a clean breast of it,” he said,’ 
uneasily. “ You mustn’t be hard on me, Luke. 
Yon ain't always been honest yourself. You 
know the lady last week that was drowned | 
when your boat capsized?” 

Luke nodded without speaking, and his 
mother turned away her hefd, } 

“ Well, I may as well out with it,” said Rills, ' 
desperately. “I was at hand, and I—well, I 
picked her up, and took her home!'”’ 

* What!” cried his listeners, in a breath. 

“It’s the truth, friends!” declared the 
fisherman, not marking the agitation of his 
listeners. ‘* Lady Redwoode is at my house 
at this minute! She’s had a fever, but Jane’s 
brougbt her through with it. She's almost 
well!” 

The Jensons were almost stupefied at this! 
intelligence. Luke's face grew pale with fear 
and apprehension. i 

‘*T saved her,” said the fisherman, mis-’ 
understanding their silence, ‘and thought 
she was dead. There was jewels on her, and I 
thought I might as well have ’em as the 
fishes; so I carried her-home, an’ she come 
to, and is almost well. You see I’m in a 
sorape, and what to do I don’t know. She was 
a stoppin’ here, an’ I thought I'd better come 
to you and get your advice !”’ 

“You did right, Rills!*? declared Luke 
Jenson, his brows clearing, anda look of 
exultation crossing his features. ‘I'll see you 
outof your trouble, old fellow. As the lady 
is still ill, I’1 have her brought back here this 
very night in your sloop, and no one ‘ll be the 
wiser, Then I’ll let her friends know the 
truth, and represent your conduct as‘worthy a 
reward, I’ll manage the thing for you, Rills, 
and 1’ll stand all the blame for the sake of old! 


times. Mother'll nurse her up in a week. clasping 


| what to do, butI have taken as good care of 

your ladyship as I knew how. If it hadn'tibeen 
:for Rills you would have been drowned, so 
you won’t be hard on him, my lady, will 
you?” she added, pleadingly. 

‘No, Jane. Lowe him my life, and I will 
reward himfor rescuing me. His motive in 
picking me updoes not affect my debt to him 
and to you.” 

She sighed wearily, and put back her cluster- 
ing waves of golding hair with one hand. 

**] wonder if Hellice has been found,’’ she 
said to herself, in'® tone almost inaudible to 
her nurse. “ If the detectives have found her 
and taken her to Redwoode what reception 
has she‘met with from Cecile? Poor Hellice 


‘has perhaps been told that Iam dead. I must 


ga. back to Redwoode immediately, and assume 
my proper place. I must confront Cecile and 
Mr. Forsythe.” ; 

Her brow darkened, and her blue eyes 
gathered fire, as she remembered the treachery 
and basenessof the couple she bad cherished. 

“I must get up, Jane,” she said, decidedly. 
“ Bring me my clothes. I must set-out for 
home this very night.” 

The woman essayed to combat this resolu- 
tion, but she might as well have tried to stem 
the couree ofa mountain torrent. Lady Red- 
woode'’s' excitement lent her a factitious 
strength, and she believed herself fully able 
to undertake the journey to Redwoode. The 
nurse was too much in awe of her to long hold 
out against her determination, but with many 
forebodings brought her ladyship’s garments, 
which had been dried and carefally ironed 
during-the iliness of their owner. These gar- 
ments were put upon the invalid lady; her 
hair was knotted at the back of her head with 
all the art the fisherman's wife could com- 
mand, ber travelling dress was buttoned, end 
Jane Rills then brought Lady Redwoode’s 
cloak and the jewels which the fisherman hed 
so coveted. } 

“‘ Here are your dimons, my lady,” she said, 
the brooch and bracelets in théir 


But you mustn’t breathe a word to any one place, and slipping the rings upon the wasted 


that the lady's livin’, till I’ve had time to 


fingers. ‘And here's your watch and chain, 


make all clear, or you'll eat prison fare ag and here’s your purse. Everything is: just as 
sure’as you're a livin’ man!” | it was when Rills found you. Your bonnet 
Rills shook Luke's hand in earnest grati-' snd scarf were lost in the sea.” 


tude, muttering hie thanks, | 


She reetored the various articles she had 
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brought to their proper receptacles about the 
pereon of the baroness. 

‘*I can tie my handkerchief over my head 
until I reach a village where a bonnet can be 
obtained,” said her ladyship, wearily. ‘I 
will lie back on the bed to rest, while you get 
ready to accompany me. Tell your husband 
to get his boat ready to take us to the nearest 
seaport town. I want both you and him to 
accompany me to Redwoode, where I will re- 
munerate you for your trouble.” 

The fisherman’s wife eagerly consented to 
this proposition, and hastened to don her Sun- 
day garments, while the baroness reclined on 
her pillow and sank into a troubled sleep. 
Jane Rill's plain print gown and coarse straw 
bonnet were soon adorning her person, and 
she then stepped outside the door to look for 
her husband. She had expected to find him 
on the beach smoking his pipe, as had been 
his wont of evenings lately, but he was not 
there. The sloop was gone too, as she speedily 
observed. 


‘* He’s gone to one of the neighbours,” she 
thought. ‘I'll wait awhile, and then,|if he 
don’t come, I'll look for him.” 

She returned to the dwelling and waited 
impatiently for his return. An hour, two 
hours passed. Lady Redwoode still slept un- 
easily in the lit bed-room. Jane Rills 
alternated between the beach and the kitchen, 
full of anger at the singular absence of her 
husband. 

“‘ He’s gone over to Stropes’s, I do believe,” 
she said, at last, in angry impatience. ‘ He 
never knows when to come home when he 
} ee there. He’s drinking and carousing, I 

are say, and meg not be home till merning. 
I've a mind to go after him. 'Tain’t 
more than a couple of miles by the road. I 
know he’s there, for Stropes asked him this 
morning to come.” 

She looked in on the sleeping baroness, spent 
some minutes in anxious meditation, and 
finally decided to go in search of Rills, whose 


fortune and her own depended upon a prompt 
obedience to Lady Redwoode's wishes. Leav- 
ing a candle burningin the kitchen she se 
out at once on her long and lonely night. walk. 

She was absent an hour. Of course, she 
obtained no trace of her husband at the cot- 
tage where she sought him. She returned, ex- 


pecting to find Rills at home, but before she 
reached her dwelling she had discovered that 
the sloop was still missing from the cove. 
Annoyed and alarmed at his singular absence, 
she hurried on to her cottage, pushed open the 
door and entered. The place seemed strangely 
desolate {to her, and there was a look of con- 
fasion about the humble furniture that it had 
lacked an hour before. With a fearful fore- 
boding she hastened into the bedchamber, 
only to be met by an appalling discovery. 

Lady Redwoode was gone ! 

For half-an-hour after the departure of the 
fisherman’s wife on her errand all had gone 
on peacefully at the cottage, not a sound save 
the breathing of the sleeping baroness disturb- 
ing the stillness. But the period we have 
mentioned had scarcely elapsed when the 
sloop had entered the cove, and Rills, accom- 
panied by Luke Jenson, landed, and stealthily 
approached the humble dwelling. 

“ We're all right now,” whi Rills, ‘If 
Jane don’t take it into her head to make a fuss. 
She’s taken a great fancy to my lady. Come 
right in, Luke. "Twont do to be staying out- 
side, Let’s have it over.” 

He opened the door and entered the cottage. 
To his great surprise his wife was not at 
home. He beckoned Luke to enter, and then 
peered into the bed-room cautiously. The 
moonlight fell full upon the bed and the figare 
reclining upon it; Rills was instantly aware 
that Lady Redwoode was fully attired fora 
journey. 

A cold sweat broke out upon his brow, and 
he grew pale with apprehension. He stepped 
back to Luke’s side, whispering : 

‘‘ My lady’s all dressed, Luke, even to her 
cloak. She’s thinking of going off, I am sure. 





Probably she has persaaded Jane to go fora 


waggon or a vessel to take her away. A few 
minutes more, and I should have been booked 
for trouble!” 

‘“* We have arrived at just the right minute !” 
responded Luke, with fears corresponding to 
those expressed by Rills. ‘ Jane’ll be coming 
back directly. We've no time to lose. Help 
me to carry the lady to the boat.” 

Rills nodded assent, and, motioning Luke to 
step back, he boldly opened wide the door of 
the bed-room, and advanced to the side of the 
sleeping lady. He was about to raise her in 
his arms, to bear her out of the cottage, when 
she opened her eyes, and looked up at him 
with a look of sudden remembrance. 

‘**So, Jane has found you, Rills,” she said, 
drawing herself up to a sitting posture, “Is 
your.sloop in the bay?” 

** Yes, my lady.” 

“Then, if all be ready, we will start at 
once,” said the Baroness, arising to her feet. 
“Tam anxious to get away from here before 
daybreak. I must move cautiously and 
secretly, for I have enemies to combat and to 
punish. Come!” 

Rills retreated before her ladyship, con- 
vinced that her allusion to enemies referred 
solely to himself and wife. He gave a depre- 
cating, imploring glance at Luke, who stood 
near the outer door, and he replied to it by a 
significant nod meant to reassure him. Luke 
then drew his hat down over his eyes and 
turned up the collar of his coat, thus, in the 
dim light, defying recognition. 

“Where is Jane?” inquired the Baroness, 
following Rills, and looking from one to the 
other of the two men. “‘ She must accompany 
me, you kaow,”’ 

“‘Jane’s down at the sloop,” replied Rills. 
‘** She sent me up after you.” 

Lady Redwoode received this statement un- 
questioningly. She expressed her wish to 
go down to the sloop, and Rills offered her the 
support of his arm, while Luke preceded them 
to the beach. The fisherman then rowed the 
Baroness to his vessel, aseisted her into the 
cabin, expressed his surprise that Jane had 
quitted the sloop, and hurried on deck to con- 
fer with Jenson, c= her ladyship to the 
solitude of the close little room. 

‘* What am I to do now, Luke?” he asked, 
helplessly. 

‘Let things take their course! Her lady- 
ship’ ll fall asleep directly, for she is very weak 
and completely used up. I'll warrant her not 
to waken till we get to shore again. Up with 
the anchor, Rills. We're losing time!” 

The fisherman sprang to obey the command. 
Luke stood at the tiller, and the little craft 
sprang up to her work, bounding away over 
the rippling waves, until she had reached the 
open water. Then her course was changed, 





she was headed down the coast, and went fly. | 
ing before the wind with ease and swiftness. 

“She goes like a bird,’’ exclaimed Luke, | 
greatly relieved. ‘‘ How fortanate it was that | 
we missed seeing Jane. Women is a bother, | 
anyhow. When you go home, Rills, you'd ; 
better appear —- about her ladyship’s 
disappearance, and let Jane think you don't ; 
know nothing abont it.” 

This advice coincided with the fisherman's , 
private sentiments. He rather dreaded to ; 
meet his wife after his present unauthorized 
proceeding, and shrank above all things from 
encountering her wrath therefor. 

‘Jane shan’t know that I know where my 
lady is!” he declared, so firmly that his 
scheming tompanion knew he could trust 
him implicitly. ‘‘ Women have not got the 
judgment that men has, and she'd blame me 
for what I’ve done. I know she would. How 
still her ladyship is, Luke!” 

‘‘She’s asleep!” was the response, and 

¥ gleamed with evil satisfaction. | 
‘“‘ You did a good work, Rills, in coming to me 
to-night, and I'll intercede with her ladyship 
for you when she gets better. It’s my opinion 


that she'll have a "lapse; and be sicker than | 


she was afore. We ought to wait till that is 
over afore alarming her friends. As soon as 


she gets well enough I'll go down to Redwoode . 


and break the news to’em., When they all 
come up here, and rejoice over her, then you'll 
be rewarded, not punisbed, for running off with 
her ladyship instead of giving her up to her 
friends. You must keep mum till then!” 

“I will! I will!” cried Rills. 

“Swear it! ’’ 

The fisherman, glad to have the responsi. 
bility of his act removed to the shoulders of 
another, took a solemn oath not to reveal the 
existence of Lady Redwoode to any human 
being until the fact had been made public by 
her friends. He also swore to guard his wife's 
secrecy, so that nothing should escape her lips 
on the subject. 

How Luke Jenson’s eyes twinkled then ! 

He had formed schemes of enriching him. 
self at the expense of the Baroness ; of working 
on the fears of Andrew Forsythe and Cecile; 
of sharing their i)l-acquired wealth. He was 
but a petty villain, but he hdd learned some. 
thing from his contact with Mr. Forsythe, 
Whose bolder unscrupulousness he greatly 
admired. He had formed plans—but what 
they were will appear from his subsequent 
movements. 

The boat, with its occupants, flew on to. 
wards its destination. The moonlight faded 
from the scene, the moon sinking below the 
horizon. A few stars pierced the succeeding 
gloom, faintly outlining the coast and its inden. 
tations. Thetwo men sat in silence, alter. 
nately managing the tiller. And still the lady 
of Redwoode slept on in the dark cabin. 

At last they reached the familiar cove or 
bay nearest Sorel Place. The fishermen's 
cabins in the vicinity were all dark and silent. 
The sloop ran into the cove, in the shadow of 
a rocky and bold headland, and silently drop. 
ped her anchor. The little boat was lowered 


and made ready for use. Then Rills descended. 


to the cabin, lifted the sleeping Baroness 
quietly and gently, and brought her to the 
deck. Luke was standing erect in the boat 
alongside, and held up his arms to receive her 
ladyship. With all gentleness and care she 
was placed in the row-boat, bat the care was 
fruitless, for she awakened as she was de- 
posited upon the seat. 

“Where am 1? Is Jane here?” she asked, 
wearily, for she was very weak and tired. 

‘“‘ We've just taken her ashore, my lady,” 
answered Rilils. ‘Shes gone ahead of us up 
to the village, s0 as to have rooms taken for 
you at theinn. You won't be able to travel 
till morning.” 

“It’s just as well,” responde? Lady Red- 
woode, not half-awakened, and not at all con- 
scious of her present vicinity to Sorel Plac:. 
* Jane is thoughtfal. Please hasten ashore, 
Rills, for Iam quite exhausted.” 

Luke Jenson took up the oars, and quietly 
and swiftly rowed to the beach. Taey were 
goon landed, the boat concealed from casual 
observation of night. wanderers, and Luke led 
the way up the road to his home. 

Lady Redwoode was too weak to walk far, 
and Rilis insisted upon carrying her, which 
he did. In this way they reached Sorel Place. 
passed around to the rear of the house, and 
entered the kitchen. 

The light had been extinguished here, but 
Mrs. Jenson = the group, at the door, and 
whispered to son, eagerly : 

“ lees you brought her, Luke? Ah, yes, 
here she comes, ake her upstairs before 
she finds out where she is.”’ : ; 

At this moment Riila entered with his 
burden. 

“ This way,” said Luke, taking a dark lan- 
tern handed him by his mother, who deemed 


| it better for their present purpose than 4 


candle. 

He led the way upstairs to the same cham- 
ber Lady Redwoode had occupied daring = 
night’s stay in the house. A lamp burne 
upon a table here, and beside the meagre ac- 
commodations of Rill’s cottage the room 
had a luxurious appearance. The fisherman 
brought in the Baroness, and laid her upor 
the couch, noting with satisfaction that her 
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weariness had almost terminated in uncon- 
sciousness. 

The two men, each well-satisfied, retreated 
to the kitchen, and Mrs. Jenson entered in 
their place. She approached the bedside, 
glowered over the Baroness, felt her pulse, and 


muttered : 

“She's in a dead faint. I shouldn’t wonder 
if she were to have a relapse. I hope not, for 
her life is worth a minto’ money to Luke and 
me. Her being saved 's a fortin’ to us. I 
must do some immediately.” 

She proceeded to divest the Baroness of her 
outer garments, and to robe her in a luxurious 
night-dress belonging to Lady Redwoode, and 
which had been, with other things, forgotten 
by Cecile. She loosened her hair and confined 
it within a dainty lace cap. And then she 
brought smelling salts, burned some feathers, 
and tried other approved remedies for fainting 
fits. 

The result was a complete restoration to 
consciousness. 

This had hardly been effected when a rap 
was heard on the door, and Mrs. Jenson re- 
ceived from the hands of her sona bowl of 
hot punch, which she proceeded to administer 
to her patient. It was taken without dissent 
on the part of the Baroness, and had the effect 
of warming her blood and arousing a glow 
throughout her enfeebled frame. 

“Do not talk, my lady,” said Mrs. Jenson, 
when Lady Redwoode had fallen back on her 
pillow, and looked up at her with a surprised 
gaze. “ You are back at Sorel Place, as it is 
more suitable to your station than Rill’s 
cabin. Yoa shan’t lack for care here, » mare 
ladyship. Luke and I’ll do anything gladly to 
gerve you.” 

“But I should be at the inn, or on my way 
home,” said the Baroness, disappointedly, 
shrinking from the unpleasant face beside her. 
“ Where is Jane?” 

, Phe Rills? Why home, to be sure, my 
ry y.” 

“Didn't she come with me?" questioned 
Lady Redwoode, anxiously, her pale face 
growing paler, 

“No, my lady. Rills and Luke fetched you, 
and careful they were too.” 

“TI pave been deceived—shamefally de- 
ceived,” cried the Baroness, her eyes flashing 
with indignation. ‘‘I see I have been brought 
back to my enemies, I must go at once.” 

She essayed to rise, but Mrs, Jenfon gently 
pushed her back on her — saying, firmly,— 

“You can’t go, my lady. You must make 
yourself contented here. You cannot even 
leave the room until we hear from your 
friends. You had better make the best of your 
situation, and take things quietly. Resistance 
won't help you. Your daughter shall know 
to-morrow that you are living.” 

‘My daughter !” repeated Lady Redwoode, 
with a sense of powerlessness, ‘Mrs, For- 
sythe is not my daughter,’ and she moaned, 
restlessly, “She is my enemy. She betrayed 
me to my death. Mrs. Jenson, help me to go 
home, and I will reward yon——” 

“ The other will pay better,” interrupted Mrs. 
Jenson, grimly. ‘At any rate, we can take 
our choice between offers. Luke is going to 
Redwoode to-morrow. When he gets we 
will see what you'll give.” 

She turned abruptly and quitted the room, 
locking the door behind her. She descended 
to the kitchen, where Luke sat alone, Rills 
having departed. There was an exultant look 
on Luke’s face, which the old woman's counte- 
nance faithfully reflected, and there was a 
greedy light in his eyes, that found its counter- 
part We — — ary ae, " 

“We're in luck, my boy,” said his mother, 
slapping his pean, familiarly. “ Lady 
Redwooode is a prisoner ; upstairs. t 
got the strength to escape, but she’ll get well, 
without doubt. She's our gold mine.’ 

“‘No, only the instrament by which I shall 
work my gold mine,” ease Luke, coolly. 

Ican get better out of Mr. Forsythe’s 
fears than out of y Redwoode. I've got 


two strings to my bow, and I shall use the one 





that will serve me best. No more work for us, 
mother. We'll live like grand folks after this, 
I’m as good as anybody, and folks shall know 
it too. How would you like to own this plade, 
eh? Money can do anything, and Miss Sorel 
would sell it. Just wait a day or two, and 
you’ll see what you'll see.”’ 

“Are you sure you can manage Mr. For- 
sythe?” asked the woman, doubtfally. 

“Tl make terms with him or Lady Red- 
woode,” returned Luke, indifferently. ‘‘I am 
going to Redwocde to-morrow. If they satisfy 
my demands—well. If not—well.” 

e smiled with a grim and sinister meaning, 
a@ smile that boded little mercy to his com- 
panions in guilt, Andrew and Cecile. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 


Love will find its way 
Through paths where wolves would fear to prey ; 
And if it dares enough, ’twere hard 
If passion met not some reward. 
—Byron's Giaour. 


From the very first Hellice felt at home in 
the humble Scottish manse. A delicious sense 
of restfulness crept over her wearied frame as 
she was ushered into its principal room—a 
small apartment with a large fire on the 
hearth, and with a tea-kettle singing merrily 
over the flames. 

Mrs. Locke placed a chair for her at the 
corner of the hearth, and with motherly kind- 
ness removed from her her hat and cloak, and 
the other articles which she had brought with 
her, refusing to relinquish them even in the 
midst of her mad flight. 

‘‘Make yourself at home here, my child,” 
said the good dame with hearty kindness, 
passing her hand over the lovely drooping 
head of her guest. ‘‘ No one can molest you 
here!” comsauialenaial 

She moved away, and Hellice followed her 
with her gaza, She noticed then that the floor 
was bare, but nicely sanded ; that the windows 
were guiltless of any curtains other than the 
ivy outside that had been trained to screen 
them; that the only luxury the place contained 
was a plentifal supply of well-bound books. 
Books especially abounded in a small adjoining 
alcove, and a small deal writing-table, a pile 
of reviews and religious periodicals, pen and 
paper, declared the alcove to be the minister's 
study and private retreat. 

In the principal room, jast behind Hellice, 
stood a supper-table, laden with a variety of 
delicacies, which had they not been so cheap 
would never have found place upon the 
Scottish minister's board. 

The turtle-shaped teapot steamed with a 
fragrant beverage ; hot oat cakes filled a pink 
china dish; and a large glass bowl was filled 
to the brim with luscious berries, which we 
flanked by a jag of genuine cream. : 

**I knew you would be hungry, Davie,” 
said the good wife, half-apologetically. ‘It’s 
a hard ride to the Rookery. Sit close, 
Miss Hellice. You look tired. A cup of tea 
will refresh you.” 

The minister conducted his} guest to the 
table. After the customary grace Mrs. Locke 
dispensed her hospitalities with a liberal hand. 

Hellice was not suffered to feel herself a 
stranger, and was soon so refreshed with food 
and drink, so warmed by the unquestionin 
kindness of her entertainers, tat she tol 
them her story fully and unreservedly. 

Those pee. e hearts, unpolluted by contact 
with the world, were heated with indignation, 
and chilled with fears alternately as the story 
progressed. Mrs, Locke wept in kindly sym- 
pathy with the wronged maiden, and more 
than once the good minister turned away his 
head to wipe his eyes. 

Hellice’s truthfulness and innocence were 
patent in her face. Her brave resistance to 
wrong and wickedness had been already mani- 
fested to her host. And so the old couple, 
when her tale was ended, took her to thei 
honest hearts, promised her their love an 


friendship, and assured her that the manse 
should be her home so long as she was pleased 
to remain. 

‘* We have no children of our own, my dear,’’ 
said Mrs, Locke, sighing and smiling at the 
same moment. ‘It’s lonely here without a 
young face about us. Providence has sent you 
to our care, and you shall be as a child to us.” 

She looked a little astonished at her own 
audacity after she had spoken, for she was 
greatly impressed with the high-bred air of 
her young guest ; but Hellice looked up at her 
with such unaffected, childlike gratitude, that 
the good woman was impelled to caress her, as 
she would have caressed a little clinging child 
of her own. 

It was very sweet to the desolate young girl 
to find in her hour of greatest need a home, 
friend, and a staunch protector, and she was 
not slow to install herself into the position 
offered her. 

It was a grateful heart she carried with her 
when she went up to her bed in the guest- 
chamber. Mrs. Locke accompanied her, un- 
dressed her, and tucked her within the 
lavendered sheets, leaving a kiss on the pure 
forehead when she departed. It is needless to 
say that Hellice slept sweetly and soundly. 

It was noon the following day when she 
awakened, and the broad sunlight filled the 
little chamber. Her clothes, neatly brushed, 
hung upona chair beside hercouch. Abowl 
of water, in which rose leaves floated, stood 
upon the toilet-table, and every necessary for 
a toilet was at hand. 

Hellice sprang up at once, with light and 
elastic movements. She felt well again. She 
attired herself with care and descended to the 
lower room, where a good breakfast and 
smiling faces awaited her. 

The good minister greeted her kindly; Mrs. 
Locke welcomed her affectionately. The old 
couple had just partaken of their dinner, and 
the choicest parts of which had been put 
aside for Hellice’s breakfast. 

It was impossible for the maiden, however 
deep her secret sorrows, to wear a gloomy face 
here. The hearty kindness of her new-found 
friends brought light to her eyes, smiles to 
her lips. Her wounds were not healed, but 
she was comforted and strengthened to bear 
her pain in silence and unmurmuringly. 

The old minister was soon convinced that 
in befriending Hellice he had brought sunshine 
to his home. Her voice made sweet music 
within those old walls. Her laughter was 
more delicious than the songs of spring robins. 

She beautified the house with flowers. She 
read aloud long tedious articles from reviews 
as if she delighted in dull, abstruse argumente, 
and Mr, Locke wondered that he had never 
before understood them half so well, and 
thought to himself that her clearness of elocu- 
tion and correctness of expression lent a charm 
to his favourite studies. She was equally in- 
valuable to the good dame, whose unbecoming 
caps were newly-fashioned into shapely, hand- 
some headdresses; whose antiquated attire 
received several modern improvements, to 
Mrs. Locke's great satisfaction, and whose 
ideas of life and the great world were greatly 
widened and augmented by Hellice’s graphic 
descriptions. 

In short, when Hellice had been at the 
manse a week, her new friends wondered that 
they bad ever lived without her. 

That week had been almo&t eventless. The 
maiden, during its lapse, had begun to lose 
‘her fears of Mr. Anchester. She had visited 
the fishermen’s cabins in company with Mra. 
Locke, several times, and already she had 
endeared herself to the hard-working women of 
the hamlet, and to their rude boisterous chil- 
dren. The idea of making the manse her 
permanent home, of gathering the children of 
the neighbourhood into a day-school, and 
of spending her life in this retired spot, doing 

, had become very familiar to Hellice. 

And yet, in the midst of her benevolent 
thoughts, came unconquerable yearnings for 
Sir Richard and Lady Redwoode. 





(To be continued.) 
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FACETLIA. 


Perirs an 04d way of putting things ‘was 
furnished by a little Parisian mendicant, who, 
following a gentleman, ssid: ‘ Monsieur, 
give mo jast a penny. I’m an orphan by 
birth.” The definition* was worth ten cen- 
times to her. 

““Wuar's your huzband doing now?” “ He’s 
a speculator.” ‘Indeed! Whatin?” * Oh, 
things in general. He jast sits around and 

ats in his time speculating about the publio 

ebt and the distance of the sun, and I don’t 
know what all.” 

Rostnson: “Have you seen Damley, 
Brown?” Brown: ‘ Yes, I saw him to-day, 
He was walking with an erect and soldierly 
bearing that would put many a lifeguardsman 
toshame. Robinson: ‘‘Poor Dumley! He’s 
been drinking again.” 

Marxews, seated on a coach. box on a frosty 
day, waiting for the driver, said to him, when 
he at length appeared, “If you stand here 
much longer, Mr. Coachman, your horses will 
be like Captain Parry's ships.” ‘* How is that. 
sir?'’ ‘ Why, frezen at the pole.” 

Miss Jones: ‘Don’t you think, Mr. Heha, 
that Miss Brown, whom you met last evening, 
isa very plain person?” Mr. Heha: “ Yes, 
indeed, I think, she is the homeliest girl I 
ever saw, present company, of course, always 
ex—er—um—that is—yes; she’s mighty 
plain.” 

“Do you recollect that old motto we used 
to see in our copy-books, ‘ Learn to say no?’" 
asked Biiven of a friend. ‘Yes. What of 
it?” “Nothing; only I was jnst wondering 
whether the young woman whom [ hononred 
with my adoration hasn’t had a heap of 
practice in it.’’ 

Rare Srort.—Mrs. Wink: ‘‘ Well, dear, 
back from abroad—two years of it, you know 
—what kind of a season did you have?” 
Mrs, Blink: ‘‘ Ob, just lovely! Made a hit in 
amate theatricals, did not miss a ball worth 
going to, buried my husband, and am study- 
ing for the professional stage.” 

‘‘ Mr. Hossins, I’m glad you've stayed to 
dinner with us to-day.”” ‘Thank you, 
Johnny. Why are you glad?” “I heard 
mamma tell the cook two hours ago that 
there wasn't any signs of your going, and she 
might as well open a jar of preserves, If you 
hado’t stayed we wouldn’t have had any 
preserves, [ expect—— Why, mamma, what 
are you punching me that way for with 
your knee ?”’ 

A TENPER-HEARTED cleric while meandering 
around a Board School the other day asked a 
boy who has just scrambled through his final 
examination what frade he was going to be 
put to. ‘“ Batchering, sir,” replied the lad. 
** Bat surely you wouldn’t like to kill the poor 
sheep and lambs?” warbled the parson. 
“No,” replied the cute youth, ‘“Y shouldn’t 
like to kill the poor ’uns, but I shonld like to 
kill the fat ‘uns, sir!" 

‘My dear fellow, she’s a queen,” said an 
enthusiastic traveller to a friend. ‘ Always 
calm, serene and dignified. No one can see 
her without becoming completely capti- 
vated.” ‘Remarkable, troly,” was the 
cynical reply. ‘‘How long have you known 
her?” ‘Since last September.” ‘ Well, 
wait till the season’s over. Maybe yon'll 
catch a glimpse of her some time when she is 
having mid-day dinner at home with her hair 
in paper.”’ 

Ix a small district school in Hampshire 
a lady teacher was hearing a class in spelling 
and defining words. The word “orphan” 
had been correctly spelled, but none ofthe 
class seemed to know its meaning. After 
asking one or two of them, she said, en. 
couragingly: “Now, try again. I am ‘an 
orphan. Now can’t some of you guess what 
it means?” ‘The blank look upon their faces 
remained, until one of the-.daoller scholars 
raised his hand, and said: **It's rome one 
who want's to got married, and can’t.” 


Homan Nature versus tHe Anrrs.—Irish 
Model : ‘‘ Misther Framer!” Artist: ‘What 
is jt, Dennis?’ Model: ‘* Moight Oi be bould 
enough to ax permissi’n to paralyze thot fly 
on me nose? I t'ink Aggyminnon wud do th’ 
sem t’ing, sor.” 

*Bout.you look young and vigorous.” ‘OF 
course I am,” replied the mendicant. ‘If I 
wasn’t do you suppose I could go hobbling 
about with my back doubled up in this 
fashion? Without youth and vigour a man 
couldn’t stand it half a day,” 

“Tay said she died of a broken heart,” 
said the first woman, as they came up. the 
steps. ‘I don’t believe it,’ ooey replied 
No, 2. “But why?” “Why? Because she 
had as many as six new bonnets a year, and 
not one of them cost less than three pounds.” 

‘Now, Mary Ann,” said ‘the teacher, 
addressing the foremost of the class in 
mythology, ‘‘ who was it supported the world 
on his shoulders?” ‘1I¢ was Atlas, ma’am.” 
**And who supported Atlas?’’ ‘The book 
doesn’t say; but I suppose his wife supported 
him.” 

An Enormous Boom.— Yes,” said the old 
man, “ we are having an old-fashioned boom. 
Four railways heading our way, street-car 
company organized, new stock yards—” 


“ New stock-yards?”’ ‘“ That’s what I say.” 
‘* How large are they?” ‘Oh, they’re small 
yet. I’m using ’em for a hog pen jast now.” 
—American Paper. 

“Ox no, ma’am,” pleaded the tramp; 


“you may think my life all sunshine, but it 
ain’t. Wherever I go I am beset by dangers. 
In short, ma’am I carry my life in my 
hands,” ‘Ah, I see!’ exclaimed the tem- 
porary hostess + “‘ that accounts for your not 
washing your hands. “You don’t dare do it 
for fear you'll drown yourself.” 

‘My father is a very genial man,” she 
said, ‘“‘and desires that I shall extend the 
hospitalities of the house to every caller. 
will you take something before you go?” 
‘* Well, yes,” replied the youth; “I will, 
with your permission, take a kiss from you.” 
The maid was abashed, but the youth was 
equal to the occasion, and the hospitalities 
were extended. 

Lapy: ‘*So you are named after your 
father. I suppose, thongh your mamma. has 
some pei name for you?” Little Boy: ‘No; 
she calls me Will, same as she does papa.” 
‘‘ When she ig in another recom and calls, I 
don't sse how you can tell which one she 
means, you or your papa.” ‘Oh, that’s 
easy enough. She always calils.me kind o’ 
coaxing, you know.”’ 


Mistaken IpENTITY. 

Sronrres of mistaken identity are plentiful 
enough, but they are also amusing, so that 
there is still «xonse for telling them. A 
gentleman in this yicinity, one morning 
recently, went to = barber and was shaved 


found that during. his absence his twin 
brother had arrived from California, travel- 
stained and unshaven. The traveller was 
directed to the same barber’s shop, and 
thither he went. Seating himself in the big 
chair, he waited for the barber’s services. 
That fanctionary, however, while regarding 
the visitor with surprise, made no sign of 
approaching him. For five minutes the 
traveller sit # silence, and then, his patience 
fbeing exhausted, he inquired, with some 
asperity : “ What in the deuceare you waiting 
for? Can’t a man get shaved in this shop?” 

“« What's the joke?” responded the barber. 
*Y’ve jast shaved you.” 

‘Mach you did!” retorted the customer. 
*« Look at my face.” 

The barber looked with astonishment at 
the stiff black beard of a week's growth, felt 
of it to assure himself that his eyes were not 
deceiving him, and at length burst out :‘** Tf, 
you can raise a beard like that in twenty 
minutes you'd better go into the mattress 





business, and get the bairoff your own chin!" 


P 


smoothly and nicely. Returning home, he | yet 


A Scorcn lady once asked a widowe 
acquaintance as to the character of her late 
husband. ‘ What kind of a man was he?” 
“Well,” was the suggestive reply, “he was 
just an expense.” 

“I'm going to be a ‘contortionist when I 
grow up,” said little Johnny, proudly. ‘I'm 
in training now, 80 I want you to tell me what 
is the best thing for me to eat.” “ Green 
apples, my boy,” chuckled the old man. 

Francer (of. hideous bnt fabnlously- rich 
man): ‘‘Have you been shayed?’’ The 
Man: ‘ Yes.” ‘Have plenty of perfume 
on?” ‘ Yes.” “No tobacco in your 
month?” ‘No.” ‘Well, you can kiss my 
poodle, then.” 

Two friends are walking along the street, 
One of them . pointing to a house says: 
* There's a beautifal place, but it’s;enough to 
make a man sad to look at it.” ‘“ Why so?” 
*‘On account of its history, for, despite its 
calm and serene surroundings, it was built 
upon the groans, tears, wailing and blood of 
widows, orphans, old men and struggling 
women,” “You don't say! -Was it built 
by railroad monopclist?” ‘Oh no; by a 
dentist.’’ 

Famity Pamez 1s:a Greist Tarmne.—“ My 
father's been laid up sick for a week.” 
“Thats nawthin’; my dad’s been laid up 
two weeks.” ‘My father has a felon on bis 
finger as big as a thimble.’”- (A_ pause.) 
“‘ That’s nawthin’ ;"my father has a carbuncle 
on his neck :bigger’n @ goose egg.”’ (Another 
pause) “The doctor says my father won't 
be able to work fora month.” ‘And the 
doctor,’’ triumphantly, ‘he says my dad’ll 
likely die!” 

‘“‘Ex! Going on a journey?” he queried, 
as he halted a friend witha grip-sack. ‘‘ Only 
a short ride. Going out to the Blank County 
fair.’ ‘‘Got anything to exhibit there?” 
“Oh, nd. I’m down to make the big soeech 
of the opening day.” ‘You! What in flax- 
seed do you know of agriculture? ” ‘ Nothing. 
It will all be about Home Rule—Gladstone— 
old soldiers and my patent stump-puiler. 
They don’t want any agriculture in it!” 


Spvuats. 


Don'r change yure bait; if yu are ketching 
fish with angleworms, stik to the worms. 

Abnav all things, my son, don't teach yure 
child to ridikule ennything. 

I beleave that men are more often kredited 
with virtews they don’t possess than they are 
charged with misdemeanours they ain’t guilty 
ov. 

If yu want to git a sitaashun in sam alms. 
hous, giv all yure property to yure children 
before yu die. ; 

If an Amerikan kant hav hiz fan with the 
pepper sass on it, he don’t want it at all. 

r hav staddied human natur for thirty-six 
years and hain’s even learnt the alphabit ov it 


Thare iz lots oy people who never propcze 
ennything; they reserve ‘all their strength to 
find fault with. 

I would rather not ‘hav enny man's friend- 
ship if f am oblized to keep hiz sekrets. 
Gambling iz the strongest impulse ov the 
buman: harte; it iz more natural than the 
mexzles, and fnl! az ketching, 

The working men are the men I respekt. 
The idle, I don’t kare what their posishun in 
life iz, are only one remove from the loafer. 
One thing iz certain, if ya don’t make yure 
children’ mind ‘yu, they will ‘make ya mind 
them ; now take yure choice. 

Religion iz a blessed thing; but when a man 
haz got so ‘matchov it that he kant‘ swop 
hosses only for thé glory of the‘Lord, he wants 
the klussest kind ov-watching. a 
' I lav neatness; ‘but’ that ‘Kind that ain’t 
happy unless it kan skour fhe inside of the 
Stovepipe every day, distressed me. 
| "The lazyest work I ever saw'men try to do 





was working ont their'tax’‘on the road. 
‘Jost Brnxres. 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS, MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tr Princess Beatrice continues to progress 
favourably the Queen will leave Balmoral, 
according to present arrangements, abont the 
last day in November, for Windsor, where 
the Court will remain until after the anniver- 
sary of the death of the Ever-Lamented. 
After which Her .Majesty and surroundings 
will go to Osborne for the Christmas holidays, 
that is, if no untoward’ event happens to 
Princess Beatrice and her offspring. 

Tae Empress Augusta of Germany, we 
regret to learn, continues exceedingly unwell, 
cnffering from @ depression of strength and 
spirits which seems to indicate some mental 
anxiet’, wearing away @ frame debilitated by 
the weight of years. Poor woman! a husband 
over ninety,’ who will toddle about to all 
manner of reviews and receptions, when he is 
almost too feeble to stand—and an idoliseed 
son stricken with an insidious and -terrible 
malady —these things sre a heavy. load of 
care to oarry at Augusta’s advanced age ! 

A yoveL wedding was recently celebrated at 
Teicester, when the bride, bridegroom, brides- 
maid, and best nan were all deaf and dumb. 
On the whole, this couple ought to lead far 
quieter lives than the average ran-of married 
people, for we should think that the s t 
enrtain lectare would lose something of ‘its 
point when delivered on the fingers, and it 
seems almost impossible for “ nagging’ to 
be conducted effectively when the victim has 
only to turn away in order to become perfectly 
impervious. However, where there is a will 
there is a way, and this proverb is exemplified 
in the highest degree in every matter in which 
woman, lovely woman, is concerned. 

Tae Princess of’ Wales is the kindest 
and most motherly of nurses, and is in 
zealous attendance upon her three daughters. 
It ap.ears that these are infinitely better 
patients than the children of the Ozar. Two 
of the latter were so fractious and trouble- 
some about taking their medicine that the 
Imperial Papa himeelf was sent for to the 
sick-room; but not even for the Ozar of All 
the Rassias would the refractory young people 


swallow their dose.  Tarning ‘to the narse, , 


his Imperial Majesty exclaimed, ‘ These 
children won’t obey me any more than you, I 
declare ; and yet I have millions of subjects 
who tremble aud hasten to falfil my slightest 
command |”? 

Tus “silver wedding” of Queen Maria Pia 
of Portogal and King Lisl. .was celebrated 
with great pomp. ‘The Queenwas born on 
October 16, 1847, and married on October 6, 
1862, and the double festival is always kept 
on one day, the latter day of the two. Queen 
Maria is so beloved in Portugal that .her 
subjects call her **Vange de charité” (the 
angel of mercy), and the whole nation was 
desirous to do her homage 6n this. twenty- 
fifth anniversary of her becoming the consort 
of their King. Foremost in thess loyal wishes 
were the brothers of ** Bone Jesus,” in whose 
hotel the Cours have, made. their eojourn. It 
is rich and powerful lay- brotherhood, whose 
revennes are administered by thirteen of its 
members; and. their committee spared no 
pains or expense to make the fétes at Braga as 
brilliant as so popular an occasion merited, 

Tue Prince’s time daring -his-visit to the 
West was pretty well-fillud up, On his 
arrival at Piymonth by the Dutchman, at 
6pm, on the 31st. ult,.he was conveyed to 
the Guildhall, where he presented the prin- 
vipal prizes won at“ the wrious- shooting 
matches of the 20d Prince of Wales's Volan-- 
teer Battalion. Devon Regiment, of which the 
senial Eatl df Moont-Bégoumbe ié the colonel, 
At 7.30 he left for the Earl's seat, Mount 
Edgecumbe » Park,: on . the: opposite» side of 
Plymonth Sound, where he stayed until 
he was due at Truro to open. the -new 
Cathedral... Qa,:his.oretara journey -he was 
again wwylaid sto present: new colours’ to the 
regiment in garrison at Devonport. 


Consumption or Foop my Parts.—The retarn 
of the consumption of food for Paris in 1886, 
as compared with those of 1881, show a slight 
falling off in poultry, game, meat, fish, eggs, 
wine, and beer, and a slight consequent in- 
crease in the cheaper articles of food, viz., 
bread, butter, and cheese, ‘pork, sansages, 
cider, and perry. 

Tue Scnoot Boarp ror Lonpon.—In the 
last report of the Statietical Law and Parlia- 
mentary Committee it was stated that in each 
of the eleven divisions of the metropolis there 
was an excess of places for infants, and in 
three divisions an excess of places for seniors. 
With the exception of Hackney, where there 
remained a deficiency of about 1,200 places, 
the apparent deficiencies in places for seniors 
were practically met by the use of the addition 
to the enrolment allowed. Inoluding the pro- 
jected schools, London was therefore at the 
present moment provided with sufficient 
school accommodation, speaking of it as a 
whole. It must, however, be remembered 
that whilst the normal increase of the popnla- 
tion in London would alone require at least 
ten or twelve schools to be built in new 
districts each year, any serious fluctuation 
in the population of the older districts might 
aleo call for the provision of additional school, 
accommodation. 





GEMS. 


Tue infinitely greatest confessed good is 
neglected to satisfy the successive uneasiness 
of our desires pursuing trifles. 

Ir is a vast hindrance to the enrichment of 
our understanding if we spend too much of 
our time among infinites and unsearchables. 

SHovuLp any one ask me, what is the first 
thing in religion? I would reply, the first, 
second and third thing therein, nay, all, is 
humility. 

He who in questions of right, virtue or duty 
sets himself above ridicale is truly great, and 
shall laugh in the end with truer mirth than 
ever he was !aughed at. 

Onz of the first requisites of a well-ordered 
home or business is punctuality. If there is 
no regard for time, if the administration is 
‘“‘ happy-go-lucky,” there will always be more 
or less friction. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Coortna Sprnacu, Enaiish AND FRENCH 
Fasuion.— Pick the spinach carefully of weeds 
and. stalke, and wash it thoroughly through 
several waters. About fourteen quarts of 
spinach will be snfficient for five or six per- 
sons. Pat this quantity into a very large 
saucepan, with about. half-a-pint of boil- 
ing water and three heaped tablespoonfals of 
sitt. Press it down frequently with a large 
spoon, that it may be done equally. In about 
ten minutes it will be perfectly tender ; then 
drain it through a colander, pressing until 
quite dry, and chop it finely. Pat it now into 
a small saucepan with an ounce of butter and 
@ seasoning of pepper; stir the whole over a 
fire until quite hot ; then put it on a hot dish, 
and garnish with sippets of toasted bread or 
slices of hard boiled eggs. . Poached eggs are 
also frequently served with spinach, when they 
should be Iaid on the-top. Lemon jaice or 
white vinegar is considered an. improvement. 
Either spinach or beet. tops may be dressed 
with cream after the French fashion. Thus, 
after. the spinach or the beet “tops have been 
chopped. and. returned t0, the-fire. in .a small 
saucepan with a little melted butter, add half- 
aepint of ‘cream,’ which ‘has been- previously 
boiled to prevent. curdling and simmer for, 
five. minutes.; just. before: removing from the 

d a smalt al of powdered sugar, 





and a very little grated nutmeg. 





Emortons that are not followed up by their 
appropriate actions have a tendency to de- 
crease and perish. Thu3 soft-hearted tender 
ness and ready sympathy, if allowed to ex- 
pend themselves without producing any prac- 
tical effort to relieve suffering or to give happi- 
nass, will grow feebler and fesbler, until they 
degenerate into a puerile self-pity which makes 
even cruelty and injustice possible. 

Maw’s sense of ignorance is one of the 
greatest of his gifts, for it is the secret of his 
wish to know. The whole structure and the 
whole furniture of his mind are adapted to this 
condition. The highest law of his being is to 
advance in wisdom and knowledge, and his 
sense of the presence and the power of things 
which he can only partially understand is an 
abiding witness of this law and an abiding 
incentive to its fulfilment. 

Heatran anv Dret.—It is considered by atl 
physicians impossible to lay down any rules 
of health which may be followed safely by all 
persons. Health depends largely upon the 
diet. Some people cannot eat newly- baked 
bread; others cannot eat it when stale, With 
some constitutions much fresh meat induces 
fullnezs of the head and a feverish state of the 
system, because it makes blood too fast. It 
should therefore be discarded, and a little salt 
meat or fish,if the appetite craves it, with 
fresh fruit and wagabaal will be found pro- 
bably to be just what the system requires. In 
trath, with health, as in many other things, 
each person must be a law unto himself. 

Savacz Fancy.—The group of islands known 
as the Nicobars, situate about one hundred 
and fifty miles south of the Andamans, has 
been but little explored, though the manners 
and customs of the inhabitants of these islands 
offer very interesting peculiarities to the notice 
of the ethnologist. Oue of the most noticeable 
of these, and one which seriously affects the 
trade of the islands, saysa tradecoatemporary, 
is the passion for old hats, which, without ex- 
ception, pervades the whole framework of 
society. Noone is exempt from it, Young 


nd old, chief and subject, alike endeavour to ° 


outvive each other in the singularity of shape, 
no less than in the number of old hats they 
can acquire during their lifetime. 

Few people realize the widely different 
effects produced by bringing into prominence 
the good or bad points of a man’s character. 
To do the former stimulates his powers, en- 
courages him to make fresh efforts, inspires 
him with hope, and paves the way for the cor- 
rection of faults. To do the latter depresses 
the nature, produces gloom, despondency, and 
fear, and actually weakens the very powers 
which are needed to battle with the wrong. 
Just as the wise physician, by building up the 
general system and establishing the healthful 
discharge of the functions, does far more to 
eradicate disease than he could by any direct 
efforts upon the disease itself, so the cheerful 
encouragement of all that is good in the 
character of a man will be more effectual in 
restraining faults than any direct attack on 
the faults and errors themselves. 

A Movunrtar‘or Soar.—The reported find of a 
mountain of natural soap is considered a great 
thing for Ohio, That the reporter did not locate 
the find in Indiana instead of Ohio ie pro- 
bably owing to ignorance of political history, 
and not chargeable to any wilful intention to 
ignore the Hoosier State. The.discovery is 
said to have been made by a party of rabbit- 
hunters who, in roasting some of their small 
game. at the base of a hill, made a fire, which 
caused the:rock to chip and split off, when the 
snap begun to ooze from the pores of the rock. 
The exudation has the look of a poor grade of 
New Orlean molasses in January. The belief 
that there are rivers of potash and lakes of 
essential oils not far. between the surface is 
now, taking form in: the imaginative Ohio 
mindy and will be evolved gradually so as not to 
affect the soap market beyond what is desirable 
for speculative purposes.—American Paper. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. L.—An hour's practice every day from a good model 
‘would soon improve you. 

Princess Brarrice.—The fare cannot be claimed. 
Put a little tallow in it. 

Viciet, Porry anv Darsy.—Fair writing. Nut brown 
hair. Poppy’s is the lightest and brightest shade. 


CLARIBEL.—1. Plenty of exercise, good plain food and 
temperense are the best remedies. 2. Very good indeed. 


Ur Inrra.—They are made of a special kind of glass, 
the description of the manufacture of which would 
occupy more space than we have at command. 


Potty Priwrost.—1. Borax dissolved in a weak solu- 
tion of gum arabic will form a good curling fluid, 2. 
Amy bookseller will get you a cheap manual of dancing. 


“ Wrrvt Paxsy.”—“ The Wills Registry” office is at 
Somerset House, Strand. Tie charge is one shilling 
for a search, and for a copy the cost depends on the 
length. 

D. J. C.—A good fly-paper is made as follows: Boil 
together equal parts, by weight, of glue and treacle, 
and spread it, while hot, over common brown paper, 
with a 

L. L.—One of the simplest ways to preserve eggs is the 
follo : Apply to them with a brush a solution of 
gum-arabic, or immerse them in it. Let them dry, and 
afterwards pack them in powdered charcoal. 


E. H. G.—To make egg bread, take one quart of flour, 
one , two tablespoonfuls of yeast, and one table- 
spoonful of butter. Mix into a dough with milk, work 
it into a loaf, set it to rise, and then bake it. 


E S. D.—The name of Florida, which dignifies the 
florid or flowery, was given by the Spaniards in allusion 
of the country, and partly because it was 

by them on Pascua Florida, or Easter 


O. B.—To cure obstinate pimples, touch them with 
cream of sulphur. Purify your blood by avoiding greasy 
foods, eating fruit and drinking lemonade. Your writing 
is clear and strong but unformed—shows honesty and 
candour, 


Oviws.—You are evidently a pretty girl with nice 
dark hair, have apparently had a 0d education, and 
certainly write a good hand. We hope you will soon be 
engaged te a worthy lover. You must not despair at 
two-and-twenty. 


E. L. D.—1. Minnow is the common name of many 
kinds of little fishes found in brooks in all parts of the 
United Kingdem. They are used mostly fer bait to 
catch other fish. 2. The word minnow is probably 
from the Latin minutus, minute, little. 


T. W.—1. Matches are now mostly made by machinery. 
™n establishments a number of machines are used 
for cutting, dipning, and delivering the matches. 2. It 
bas been estima‘ that six matches a day for each 
individual of the population of Europe and North 
America is the average consumption. 


C. F.—Hops are the flowers of the hop plant, a vine 
which grows to the height of twenty or thirty feet. 
The vines are cultivated in large fields, in groups of 
three or four, around tall poles, up which they climb. 
The flowers are picked when ripe, dried on hair screens 
in kilns, and packed in large bags or bales. 


Cc. R.—Sugar-of-lead-water, or baking-soda, are both 
highly recommended for the treatment of poison com- 
rounicated by the three-leaf ivy. Mest likely the trouble 
of which you complain is due to the scars left on some 
of the spots where the poison exhibited its greatest 
degree of virulence. If so there is no remedy but time 
to efface every them. 


R. R. 8.—Monseigneur is a French title once applied 
to saints, and subsequently to princes, nobles, certain 
high dignitaries of the church, and other titled person- 
ages. Under the monarchy the dauphin’s eldest son 
was styled monseigneur, without any addition. The 
title is now given only to prelates. Italian mon- 
signor has a similar signification. 

Rose E.—Potato Rissoles.—Mix, with the potato, salt, 
pepper, and butter to taste, and a well-beaten —one 
large egg is enough fora pint basinful of mashed v 
table. Make = the mixture into small rolls, cover with 
a thick layer o: and breadcrumb, and fry in boiling 
dripping to a oun brown. Drain well on kitchen- 
paper before serving. Another way.—Mix the paste as 
above, with the addition of an egg, Tr, and savory 
herbs ; roll out te the eighth of an inch in thickness, 
cut into three-cornered pieces, place minced meat well 
seasoned on one, lay another on top, and htly pinch 
the edges to keep them together; strew bits of ver- 
micelli over, fry each side a nice brown, drain, and 
serve. 


C. C. H.—The young man had no right to be offended 
‘because you refused to him. He had no claim upon 
‘you; youwere not his fiancée. The fact that you have 
— a letters Lg x resent given some time 

ore, an spea ten dance wi 
— — with him _—— to > ee 
ve 2 from your regard 
if he has ceased to visit you it pt plainly that he 
intentions were not honourable marriage but merely 
flirtation. He — you more this moment than 
before you refused proffered caress, Do rothing to 
——ae \-. ~ If 7 eae be firm, gu, 
and lady-like. e cares for you he will see 
again with more serious intent. = 
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"A. F.—Girls should never recognize anyone to whom 
they have not been regularly introduced. 


G. N. C.—Rosy cheeks indicate a perfect state of 
health, and we can = no remedy for the toning 
down of these indications of pure blood and perfect 
functional action. , 


E. F. F.—The young man must be a very light calibre 
to take offence at your maidenly modesty and reserve 
in the affair you mention tous, If he entertains any 
feeling of true love and respect for you he will apologize 
for his rudeness. 


H. F.—Loaf.—Mix butter, milk, and seasoning with 
the potatoes, then add breadcrumb till the whole is a 
m tely s ~— Butter a mould, fill it with the 
mixture, turn it bottom-upward on an old-dish or 
baking-tin, and set it to brown in a quick oven. 


P. R. W.—A man or woman who marries under an 
assumed name must be actuated by motives that are 
either foolish or dishonourable. either event the 
party would be compelled to prove his or her identity 

ore being allowed to inherit under the will of a de- 
ceased relative. 

W. H. W.—Your cold, haughty demeanour has an 
undoubted tendency to keep would-be admirers at arms’ 
length, but as nature has so endowed you of course it is 
one of those traits that can never be entirely overcome. 
Still it can be considerably if a little care is 
— trying to be pleasant to all with whom you 


FOR THE OLD LOVE'S SAKE. 


Bo kind in your greeting, beloved ; 
Don’t think of the pain that is past ; 
Let not the shade of our parting 
Over our meeting be cast. 
I know I have ed you sadly, 
And full confession I make ; 
Be kind to your recreant lover— 
Be kiad for the old love's sake. 


We were young, mt oes, you remember 
And neither was all to blame ; 

You were cold as a frost of December, 
And I—well I met you the same, 

We parted in silence and anger ; 
I went with a dull heartache 

That never has left me—my darling— 
Be kind for the old love's sake. 


And what was the cause of our quarrel 
I hardly can to-day. 

May hap I was y jealous, 
And you were a trifle too gay ; 


reak 
The bond that had bound us so closely— 
Be kind for the old love’s sake. 


And if I was wrong—Oh! forgive me; . 
Believe that my heart has been true, 
In sorrow and pleasure still 
Fo. ever and only to you. 
And pride that was strong at our parting 
Is broken ; and humbly I make 
A plea for forgivenness, beloved— 
e kind for the old love's sake. 


Again take my heart's dearest treasure ; 
he vows that were broken renew. 

Let the faults of the past be forgiven, 

In the future be steadfast and true. 
Our lives are too fleeting for anger ; 

Itis wise to admit a mistake ; 
Clasp hands, and forget they were sundered— 

Be kind for the old love's sake. 

A. K. 


R. D. W.—It is not known exactly when mirrors were 
first made of glass. The Vonstions coated them with 
mercury and tin more than 300 years ago, mirrors 


and 
coated with lead are mentioned in records of about 600 
years past. Those used by the ancients were made 
mostly bk meperee metals, especially of bronze. Th: 


were usually small and round, and were fitted wi 
handsomely-carved and ornamented handles. Many 
such have been found in Egyptian tombs. The Romans 
used those made of silver, and at a later date, a black 
stone, called obsidian, very highly and set into 
the walls as panels, was extensively employed by them, 
The Japanese still use small metal snitrons, resembting 
somewhat those of the ancients, and in Ja; the bronze 
mirror and stand is sometimes the only furniture in a 
room. 


A ok Wry! een mie sun, the umbrella is of 
great antiquity, for in the of Nine 
and Persepolis, it is frequently fgured” ke p reees 
lands, its use seems to have been confined to royalty, 
but im ancient Greece and Rome all classes a to 
have been acquainted with its utility. From Italy it 
was introduced into England durin 


Queen’ Anne it had 


The first person of the male persuasio: 
introduce the umbrella into civilized nations—who had 
the moral courage to carry one in the streets of this city 
was Jonas Hanway, the founder of the e 
Hospital, who had just returned from Persia. in 
delicate tection 

was 


asa of effeminacy 
use an umbrella, while in these days not to have one is 
looked upon as a mark of poverty or imprudence. 


G. 8.—Under the circumstances we are (0 apelled to 
— that she owes youan apology for such uncalled-for 
ons. 


M. L. C.—A potas ae is this: When 
land is by one who is unable to pay for it in 
full, it is an ordinary a ent for the purchaser on 
receiving the deed to give back to the tor a mort- 
gage on the land conveyed for the And y= 
consideration. It is not necessary for the wife of the 
mortgagor to sign such a mortgage, as it tak " 
cedence of her rights of dower. 


E. D. G.—Freedmen was the designation of manu- 
mitted slaves in Roman antiquity, but they were not 
uine citizens, and remained under certain o! 


the term freedmen 
people emancipated by the civil war. 

B. D. C.—1. The sperm whale has twenty to twenty. 
five teeth of different sizes, some of them weighing as 
much as thirty pounds a They are used for ivory, 
but are inferior to that elephants’ tusks. 2. 
head of a sperm whale is immense, and init is a large 
hollow filled with liquid en a To get 
this a hole is cut in the top of the head, and the mixture 
taken out with buckets. The spermaceti is separated 
from the oil by boiling. 


H. N. N.—During the recent quick of the 
French steamship Champagne from Havre to New York 
she made in one (July 28) 485 miles; the run 
reckoned from noon of one day to noon of the next. It 
was @ very good run, but the Etruria, of the 

line, has beaten it. She made, as before stated in 
answer to another correspondent, in June, 1885 (west- 
ward passage), 481 miles. The America, of the National 
line, ran 477 miles on her first trip to the westward, 
making the next best run. 


P. 8. E.—To bleach skeleton leaves, mix about one 
drachm of chloride of lime with one pint of water, adding 
sufficient acetic acid to liberate the chlorine. 8 
leaves in this until they are whitened (about ten 
minutes), taking care not to let them stay in too long, 
as they are apt to become brittle. Put them into clean 
water, and float them out on pieces of paper. Lastly, 
remove them from the paper before they are —= dry, 
and place them in a book or botanical press. They look 
best when mounted on black velvet or paper. 


P. C.—To make 
pounds ; bruised Jamaica gi’ 
tartar, one ounce; sliced le! 

water, four 


continued fora 

few hours, bottle. The corks must be secured with 
twine or and the bottles laid on their sides in a 
5. the directions given be clesely followed, 

le will be fit to drink within twelve hours after 


E. W.—Taking your side of the story, it seems very 
evident that you have been badly treated; but not 
ha heard the statement of the other party to the 
unfertunate affair, it becomes impossible to render an 
“unbiassed and ‘equitable ion of the best mode of 
settling the difficulty. Still we cannot help advising a 
desistance from the avowed intention of taking the 
matier into the courts. Talk the trouble over in acalm, 


ou. The pro 
you been a little 
mspec your accusations, the 
unpleasantness would not have assumed such serious 
proportions, 

B. C. R.—Catacombs are found in almost every country 
in which soft and easily excavated rocks exist, and in 
mest cases probably originated in mere quarries which 
afterwards came te be used either as burial- for 
Os dud, aoe oes tee Dolinn, e most 

brated catacomb i ose 


celebra\ are on the 
A Way (vid a shert distance from the 
- y of Rome. To 


in ex 
ia), at 

dreary crypts, which consist of 
ng pet break twist! usually about eight feet wide and 
five feet twisting and turning in all directions, it 
is believed the early were in the habit of 
retiring to celebrate their new worship, in times of per- 
secution, and in them were buried many of the ts 
and martyrs of the primitive church. The catacombs in 
Paris are a species of charnel-houses into which the 
contents of such burying-places as were found to be 


ential and the bodies of some of the victims of the 
revolution of 1792 were cast. 
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